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NEWS OF 


ORD WOOLTON’S speech in the House of Lords on Wednes- 
day, in reply to a motion expressing regret that the promised 
White Paper on planning had not yet been issued, was as completely 
unsatisfactory as every previous utterance of every previous Minister 
concerned with the vast and vital subject of reconstruction has been. 
Captain Peter Thorneycroft says something on a later page of the 
repeated and intolerable frustration of public hopes over the last 
two years. The present Minister of Reconstruction promises 
“ proposals ” at a date described with convenient absence of precision 
as “after Easter.” He had previously promised them for “ after 
Christmas,” and is no doubt entitled to protest that “after Easter ” 
is “after Christmas” @ fortiori. Meanwhile unofficial proposals in 
this field by responsible bodies have their value. One set of such is 
embodied in an interim report of the Conservative Sub-committee 
on Housing published on Tuesday. The futility of any attempt to 
frame a housing programme till the Government has reached some 
conclusion about the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt reports is plain. 
The Conservative report rightly insists that it is impossible to 
frame a successful long-term housing policy without settling the 
questions of compensation and betterment, and impossible to attain 
the main objectives presented by the Barlow Commission without 
effective machinery. That Commission, like the Scott and Uthwatt 
Committees, demanded the setting up of an effective Central 
Authority. The Conservative Sub-Committee will not agree that 
the new Ministry of Town and Country Planning constitutes such 
an Authority. It has no powers to imitiate national plans, nor 
authority over other departments concerned with land. Insisting 
that decisions regarding the location of industry are absolutely 
indispensable to a housing policy, the report urges that a real 
Central Authority should be set up as soon as possible, and that 
its first step should be to order a survey of all war-time factories, 
their facilities for transport, and the accommodation for their work- 
people. But everything stands still because the Government, after 
two years and more, has not made its mind up about planning. 
Lord Woolton stated that the Government had not changed its 
opinion on the general question. The implication that the Govern- 
ment has an opinion to change is surprising, but welcome. 


Hungary Swallowed 

The occupation of Hungary by German forces has caused no 
surprise to those who have carefully studied the operations on the 
southern Russian front. 
their ground as long as they could, 


Manstein’s armies in the Ukraine held 
at imminent risk to their last 


THE WEEK 


communications. The reason is obvious. They intended to retreat, 
if necessary, not westwards into Poland, but southwards into 
Rumania, to prevent an undisputed Russian occupation of the 
Balkans ; and whether they find themselves fighting on the river 
lines of Rumania or in the Carpathian Mountains, their com- 
munications must pass through Hungary. That has been the most 
pressing reason for their recent demands for closer co-operation 
from Hungary; that is why Horthy was summoned to Hitler’s 
headquarters, and why, when he resisted Hitler’s demands, ihe 
German armies marched in and took control of roads and 
railways. Hungary in the earlier stages of the war has received 
many territorial benefits from Germany at the expense of neigh- 
bours, and in return she helped in the subjugation of Yugoslavia 
and sent troops to be slaughtered in Russia. She evidently feels 
that she has done enough for a country which has no more benefits 
to bestow and with which it is a danger to be in alliance. Like 
Rumania and Bulgaria, Hungary would now like to be out. of the 
war, but Germany has tightened her grip. To do so Hitler has 
had to make fresh calls on his divisions, and probably to weaken the 
army in Yugoslavia—in which case Marshal Tito will reap the benefit. 
From the first, Hitler’s hol upon the Balkans has rested on the 
argument of force; the tir: has now come when he must use 
and scatter his force to hold them and apply his dwindling strength 
to prevent collapse. 


The Ambiguous Charter 


The Prime Minister took a high hand with the seventy Members 
of Parliament who desired a debate for the purpose of elucidating 
the Government’s attitude towards the Atlantic Charter. The 
terms of the motion, it is true, were unduly provocative, but to 
declare roundly that it would be treated as a vote of censure was 
a surprising move. The resultant position is unsatisfactory in the 
extreme. The Atlantic Charter has-been before the world for 
mearly three years. It was clearly and categorically drawn, but 
recent statements by British Ministers, so far from confirming it, 
have indicated that in certain material respects the Charter does not 
mean what any plain reader would suppose it to mean. The 
Charter was a document of joint authorship. It is very necessary 
that the British and American Governments should speak with one 
voice in such a matter.. So far no confirmation has come from the 
American side of the restrictive interpretations put on the Charter 
by Ministers in the House of Commons, Mr. Hull’s declaration this 
week indeed implies quite the contrary. Discussion of the Charter 
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in the House might have elicited the desired explanation ; it would 
in any case have given the opportunity for some valuable expres- 
sions of unofficial opinion. That will not now happen, but a debate 
on the subject has been arranged in the Lords, and that will pre- 
sumably take place. Meanwhile it is suggested that the Prime 
Minister may deal with the question in his broadcast address on 
Sunday. 


Canada and Control of Aviation 


The Canadian Government is to be congratulated on the lead it 
has given to the nations in preparing proposals for the regulation of 
civil aviation both within Canada and for the world. Last week 
Mr. C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
tabled in Parliament the text of a proposed International Air Trans- 
port Convention and made a statement explaining the Government’s 
Canada is to ask for the creation of a world air transport 
assembly with a board of twelve members, the assembly being 
responsible for drafting regulations which all members wou!d be 
required to adopt and enforce. In addition, there would be regional 
councils of from six to nine members which would have power to 
grant operating licences to applicants approved by their own 
country. Two or more countries could pool their services if they 
wished to do so, an arrangement which would admit of the closest 
co-operation between members of the British Commonwealth. The 
supreme aim of the world air authority would be to ensure a fair 
division of air routes and services among the signatories, and by its 
control of aviation to contribute to a system of general security. The 


views. 


principles of the right of innocent passage and re-fuelling are 
assumed. It will be noted that for internal regulation the 
Canadian Government fully recognises the _ necessity of 
establishing a separate authority for dealing with civil 
aviation, and proposes to set up a federal Air Transport 
Board which would concern itself solely with air traffic. In 


this country, too, the House of Commons has indicated its desire 
for the separation of the control of civil aviation from the Air 
Ministry In _ this well-thought-out and comprehensive scheme 
the Canadian Government has clearly set before itself the two-fold 
aim of affording the maximum opportunity for national enterprise 
along with international control designed to secure safety, to 
eliminate wasteful competition, and encourage co-operation. It will 
afford a valuable basis of discussion at the international aviation 
discussions in Washington. 


Doctors and the Public 
Both Lord Woolton in the House of Lords and Mr. Willink in the 
House of Commons spoke with the conviction of those who have 


a sound case in the spirited debates on the National Health 
Service White Paper. A little of the thunder of the British 


Medical Association has been stolen by the White Paper, since it has 
echoed their own demand for the freedom of the patient to choose 
his own doctor and the freedom of the general practitioner to use 
his own methods of treatment and to engage if he wishes in private 
practice. None the less there were plenty of warnings that the 
Government will have to be on its guard against concerted attacks 
from professional groups—groups so similar to those which nearly 
defeated the first National Health Insurance Act. Sir E. Graham- 
Little, whose claim to speak on behalf of the medical profession was 
contested by other doctors in the Commons, asserted that 90 per 
cent. of the answers to a questionnaire circulated by the B.M.A. 
were against “ any lay contro! of the medical profession.” Any lay 
control! The proper comment on that was made by Mr. A. G. 
Walkden, who pointed out that such a demand was tantamount to a 
claim that a national health scheme, paid for by the community, 
should be “run by the doctors exclusively.” Some control obviously 
there must be, but it is one of the merits of the scheme that so wide 
1 range of freedom is left—the freedom, for example, even of those 
general practitioners who may be on salaries to engage also in private 
practice, and freedom for the voluntary hospitals to negotiate the 
terms on which they give their services. There is little disposition 
tc interfere with the status of voluntary hospita!s, and it would be 
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worth considering whether their independence might be guaranteed 
by conferring charters on them. No friend of this measure wants 
to undermine the prestige, enterprise or even reasonable earning 
power of the medical profession, but to strengthen it. But though 
the doctors have been, and doubtless will be, consulted at every Stage, 
it must be insisted that a national health scheme will not aig 
primarily for the benefit of the doctors, but for the whole community 
whom collectively they serve, 


The School-leaving Age 


All who care for educational progress—among them Mr. Butle; 
himself—are in sympathy with the strong body of opinion in the 
House of Commons which demanded the fixing of a date for raising 
the school-leaving age to sixteen. If that were practicable jt 
would undoubtedly apply a spur to local education authcrities, forcing 
them to push ahead with their schemes. But before it can be done 
the schools must have been organised into secondary and primary 
departments, teachers trained to make up arrears, to cope with the 
pupils over 14, and to enable the size of classes to be reduced, and 
new buildings must have been erected, first to deal with the 391,000 
extra places involved in raising the age to 15, and then to make 
room for the 406,000 additional children over 15. To say exactly 
at what date all this will have been accomplished is beyond the 
power of any Minister, and to name a safe outside figure for the 
term of years might simply result in postponing the reform. Mr. 
Butler was facing the facts of the situation when he rejected the 
amendment ; but he did agree to imposing a date for the establish. 
ment of young people’s colleges, and he further proposed to make 
it the Minister’s duty to report annually to the House on progress 
made. After all the remedy for delays and slackness rests largely 
with Parliament itself. If the Fisher Act was not implemented the 
fault was in the main that of Parliament and public opinion. The 
mere fixing of a date in a Bill will not automatically summon trained 
teachers and buildings out of the void. Only if there is continued 
pressure from public opinion and from Members of Parliament will 
this Bill attain anything like what is hoped from it. 


Mining Industry Reconstruction 


One more stage in the chequered history of the mining industry 
has been reached with the acceptance of the principle of the Govern- 
ment’s new wage-system and the return of the men to work. But 
there still remain the problem of output and the perpetual sense 
of grievance which it would be idle to suppose has been banished 
by the settlement of the wages issue. The major question of the 
reconstruction of the mining industry as a whole is one which is 
certainly controversial, and therefore, under the Prime Minister’s 
ruling, cannot be tackled at present. But the greater part of all the 
trouble which has persisted in the coalfields arises from a sense of 
past grievances, and in particular from the conviction that the 
industry has never undergone the reconstruction necessary to high 
efficiency. It is still a function of the Coal Commission set up in 
1942, as of the statutory body that existed before the war, to promote 
amalgamations of collieries in areas where there are too many 
separate undertakings; but little has been achieved. If such concen- 
trations could be effected by voluntary efforts that would be an 
important step in the right direction ; and it will be interesting 
see what will result from the plan on which the mine-owners have 
recently been working. Last week the Central Committee of the 
Mining Association announced that its plans were nearly complete, 
that they covered “every aspect of the industry in which organised 
action can improve operative efficiency, labour relationships, and 
commercial arrangements,” and that agreement had been reached to 
facilitate concentration. If large-scale reconstruction could really 
be achieved by voluntary means that would indeed be welcome, but 
past experience has emphasised the limits to what can be done with- 
out compulsion. Tinkering may do something, but it will not meet 
the case. Half the trouble in the coalfields is in the last resort 
due to the fact that no national policy for coal is forthcoming, and 
that the miners are still disturbed about the future. What they 
want, unquestionably, is nationalisation. 
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THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


OW many months or weeks or days separate us from the 
opening of a Second Front in Western Europe no one 
knows except the handful of leaders whose business it is to know. 
But amid all the uncertainties of time and place one virtual certainty 
stands out ; there will be bitter and desperate conflicts on the soil 
of France for the liberat‘on of France. That, at least, was assumed 
without any question by General de Gaulle in the notable speech 
which he addressed to the French Consultative Assembly at Algiers 
on Saturday. It was a speech delivered by a leader before action, 
action which might not be actually immediate but could not by 
the nature of things be long delayed. It was delivered to an 
audience impressively reminded of French divisions by the fact 
that M. Pierre Pucheu, condemned by a French military court, 
was at that moment awaiting execution. It was delivered in the 
consciousness that the men uphoiding the freedom and inde- 
pendence of France at Algiers had not been accorded by their 
major Allies in the struggle against Germany the full recognition 
which they considered their due. In such conditions General de 
Gaulle, who is primarily a soldier and has had the role of political 
leader thrust on him by circumstance, had a difficult task to 
discharge. He must be congratulated on his handling of it. The 
speech was clear in arrangement, confident in outlook, statesman- 
like in conception. It stated in moderate language France’s 
reasonable expectations, it claimed for her a rightful place among 
the Great Powers of Europe, it marked out the path to the restora- 
tion of a constitutional régime resting on universal suffrage, and 
it sketched the form of society which the Fourth Republic so 
created would foster. It was a speech which for France’s allies 
made understanding of France’s aspirations appreciably clearer 
and co-operation with the France of tomorrow (and still more of 
today) appreciably easier. 

On one point there will be universal agreement. The stability 
of Europe requires the existence of a strong and united France 
pledged to a policy of close and constant co-operation both with 
Britain and with the smaller countries to the north of her, Belgium 
and Holland. That means a France more responsible and more 
resolute than the France of the 1930's, a France which it will be 
no simple matter to create. There are today three Frances to 
consider, the France represented by the Committee of National 
Liberation ; in close, though necessarily limited, association with 
it the France of the underground resistance movement ; and the 
France of Vichy. The future of the Vichy clique is not a matter 
of great importance. Its leaders will probably endeavour to 
abscond when the liberating movement approaches the region of 
France where they are today quartered. That they command suffi- 
cient following to be capable of organising anything like a civil 
war against the invading French force and the unleashed resistance 
movement there is no reason whatever to believe. As for Vichy 
today, it causes concern at Algiers on one ground alone, a lingering 
anxiety lest in certain circumstances the American Government 
should be ready to treat with Pétain, as the Allies in Italy have 
found it convenient to treat with, and even to maintain, Badoglio. 
There are obvious differences between the two cases, but they are 
hardly worth arguing, for a statement issued on Tuesday at Wash- 
ington has made it perfectly clear that so far as, the United States 
is concerned the only purpose of contact with Vichy is to destroy 
Vichy. That is categorical and should dispel all suspicions. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it is true, has drafted some instructions, which do 
not entirely satisfy Algiers, regarding the relation of the invading 
armies to French civilians, his desire being to provide for the 
possibility that in some regions there may be serviceable muni- 


cipal or departmental authorities which do not identify themselves 
with General de Gaulle. There may be, but they will be few and 
unimportant. But both justice and expediency support the claims 
of the French Committee of Liberation to speak and act in the 
name of France till the people of France can register their owa 
decision at the polls. Directives to that effect should be given to 
General Eisenhower. 

But General de Gaulle’s speech, and it is one of its great merits, 
looked beyond the battle to the vital and formidable task of the 
restoration of France. What is to be the nature of this Fourth 
Republic whose outlines the French Committee already descries 
with the eye of faith across the gulf which still intervenes 
between conception and realisation? General de Gaulle is under 
no illusions about the magnitude of the difficulties that impend. 
The problems to be faced, he recognises, to name only the chief 
of them, “ will concern the prosecution of the war at the side of 
the Allies, the indispensable participation of the French in the 
elaboration and application of the armistices in Europe, the main- 
tenance of public order, the establishment of a purified admin- 
istration, the mechanism of justice, food supply, currency, wage- 
rates, a labour régime, the organisation of production, foreign ex- 
change and communications, public health, the restoration of the 
essential liberties—of the person, of trade unions, of the Press—an 
Information organisation, the return of prisoners and deportees, 
the resettlement of refugees, and finally material preparation for 
the great national consultation out of which will emerge the 
National Constituent Assembly which will frame the régime of 
the Fourth Republic.” It is worth quoting the detailed list of 
these herculean labours, for both the destiny of France and the 
relationship betweerm France and Britain will depend on the degiee 
of real understanding of France’s almost insuperable problems 
which exists this side of the English Channel. 

Our sympathy with France is not in question, but it must be 
a sympathy which engages the intellect as well as the emotions. 
France will need all the help she can get, but she will inevitably 
be sensitive, perhaps abnormally sensitive, about anything that 
looks like interference, or even suggests doubts about her capacity 
to deal with the immense undertakings that face her. She on her 
part must display practical sagacity. Administration, ia the lower 
as well as the higher ranges, can only be carried on by men with 
some experience as administrators. If everyone great or small who 
ever had association with Vichy is to be proscribed the position 
may become impossible. Plenty of conscientious civil servants, 
there is reason to believe, remained at their posts under Vichy out 
of the simple realisation that their work was necessary if the day- 
to-day needs of the people of France were to be met. They were 
neither defeatists nor appeasers ; they were not, primarily, political 
at all; they were men with essential jobs to do who thought it 
essential to go on doing them. The Fourth Republic will still 
have need of their services. That, of course, is France’s own 
affair, but it is permissible to indicate how one of her problems 
looks from the outside. Whether she will have to solve the totality 
of her problems at once depends on military developments, but 
that is on the face of it unlikely. It could only happen if Germany 
collapsed unexpectedly as the result of defeat in the East and 
withdrew her forces from France without fighting. The prob- 
ability, as has been said, is something very different, and General 
de Gaulle made it clear that what he contemplated was the libera- 
tion of his country region by region, civil administration being 
established behind the advancing armies, in collaboration, no 
doubt, in the first instance with the Allied military authortties, 
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There will, of course, be no Amgot in France. In each 
municipality, or commune, and ultimately each department, the 
inhabitants will provide their own councils and administrative 
where needed by Frenchmen with the armies, 
specially trained in such activities as civil defence, organisation of 
transport, food distribution, and the like. Gradually a freed France 
will be in a position to create its central government, based, it is 
to be observed, if General de Gaulle represents the general view, 
on universal adult suffrage—France thus belatedly conceding the 
women. A long road is to travel yet before the goal 
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is reached, and we can do something in this country to make 
it easier for the feet that must tread it. Memories of the Franc 
of 1939 must be discarded. It is not the Russia of 1939 tha 
evokes our admiration today, nor the Russia of 1939 with whom 
we are pledged to co-operation in the war and after it. France jg 
as capable of evolving, and of profiting by suffering, as Russia 
Her destinies and ours are inevitably linked. That is a matter not 
of volition but of geography. If the wisdom and resolution of 
both of us is what it should be that association will be the 
warrant of peace to all Western Europe. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AVOUR proclaimed the principle of a free Church in a free 
C State. We uphold the principle of a free Press in a free State. One 
disadvantage of that—almost the only one—is that in countries where 
less freedom prevails it is assumed that the voice of some paper or 
other in Great Britain, usually The Times, is the voice of authority. 
Phat is unfortunate in view of the line some of The Times’ leaders 
on foreign affairs have been taking recently, for while The Times is, 
of course, abundantly entitled to ho!ld and express its own views it 
is not at all to be desired that they should be assumed to be the 
views of the Government. That is particularly true of the leading 
article on the Atlantic Charter which The Times published on 
Monday. Its main drift was not easy to follow; but it is not 
surpris ng to find that the American Press generally interpreted it, 
particularly after the Prime Méinister’s recent declaration, as an 
attempt to disengage Great Britain from the commitments of the 
Charter, which representatives of the United Nations as a whole 
formally endorsed at a meeting presided over by the British Foreign 
Secretary. The United States is by no means disposed to jettison 
the Atlantic Charter. Nor, I believe, is public opinion here. Dis- 
paragements, or apparent disparagements, of the Charter have in- 
evitably had the effect of suggesting a divergence, which does not in 
fact exist, between Britain and America on the principles on which 
the peace settlement is to rest. 
7 * * * 

A resident in Sweden with good dipiomatic contacts has given 
me h’s explanation of the apparent folly of the Finns in refusing 
the Russian peace-terms. For one thing, the Finns are stubborn, 
even to the point of acting plainly against their own interest. For 
another they are slow-moving ; while Russia thinks in days they 
think in weeks. For another, they are very honest, and would not 
sign.a treaty binding them to intern Dietl’s troops when they know 
they could not do it. For another, they do not realise what the 
war-situation is; they have been sitting tight, with very litte 
fighting, for months or years, and see no reason why that should 
not go on indefinitely ; they are surprised, indeed, at the Swedes 
adv.sing them to surrender. For another they have, since 1939, a 
considerable distrust of the Russians. No one of these reasons 
sounds very impressive by itself, but collectively they do provide 
a sort of explanation. 

* * * * 

The 1944 Who’s Who has just been published, and a study of it 
should produce considerable satisfaction. A pruning-hook has been 
at work, and to great advantage. There is more for it to do yet— 
a certain tumescent entry which in 1943 ran to 9} inches has only 
been reduced to 8—but in spite of the usual addition of new names, 
which I suppose about balances the deceases, the number of pages 
has been reduced by 400. There has, apart from abbreviation, been 
some laudable revision. A certain gentleman who has figured for 
many years as Professor is now a plain citizen like you or me, while 
wr another quarter a string of degrees con‘erred by a “ university ’ 
that has figured more than once in this column has gone by the 
board All these are moves in the right direction. The editors of 
Who's Who have an arduous and in some respects an invidious task 
to discharge. The only principle on which they can safely take 
their stand is that this indispensable volume exists for the con- 
venience of the public who make use of it, and not for the gratifica- 
tion of the personages who supply autobiographies to it. Who’s Whe 


« > 


has to go to press many months before the actual date of publica- 
tion. We shall have therefore to wait till 1945 for entries so con- 
genial as those recording, for example, the decline and fall and general 
deflation of Benito Mussolini. 

* * * 7 

Pierre Pucheu died courageously. That does not, of course, prove 
that he did not deserve death, but I find his fate much more 
regretted than approved in this country. The court proceedings, to 
a large extent vitiated by the inability of the accused to call witnesses 
who are at present in France, made no very satisfactory impression, 
and the fact that Pucheu went to North Africa under what was in 
effect a safe-conduct from General Giraud, and in spite of that was 
seized, tried and shot, has an unsatisfactory flavour. It is said, 1 
know, that the resistance movement in France will be angered or 
disheartened unless men who have had any trafficking with Vichy 
are treated as traitors when they come into the power of the French 
Committee of Liberation. It may be so, and France must of course 
settle her affairs in her own way, but any general campaign of pro- 
scription would quite certainly alienate the general sympathy felt 
here for the Committee of National Liberation in its endeavours to 
build a new and better France. 

* * * * 

Historians are on the move. Cambridge, having imported Dr. 
G. N. Clark from Oxford to fill the Regius Chair, has chosen onc of 
its own men, Mr. Herbert Butterfield, of Peterhouse, to succeed 
the former Master of his own college, Dr. Temperley, as Professor 
of Modern History. Oxford, simultaneously, while fetching Pro- 
fessor W. K. Hancock from Birmingham to be Chichele Professor,, 
has lost Mr. Humphrey Sumner, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, 
and author of a recent and very notable History of Russia, who goes 
to a Chair at Edinburgh. Such changes of atmosphere no doubt have 
their benefits for all concerned. At the same time, Mr. E. L. 
Woodward (one of the most valued of this journal’s frequent contri- 
butors), becomes Professor of International Relations at Oxford in 
succession to Sir Alfred Zimmern. Both the new professor and the 
old are at present temporarily serving the Foreign Office in different 
capacities. 

* * . * 

Greece celebrates her Independence Day this week, and it may 
turn out to be historically an auspicious occasion. The King of the 
Hellenes has come to London from Cairo and will no doubt engage 
in political talks of some importance. The two dissident factions 
fighting in Greece have composed their differences and are uniting 
in the struggle against Germany. And the approach of Russia to 
the Balkans kindles lively hopes in the breasts of all enemies of 
Germany in that peninsula. The Greeks are entitled to be con- 
fident, without any false optimism, that when their Government next 
celebrates Independence Day officially it will be not in Cairo or in 
London but in Athens. 

@ * * * ® 

Big Bill Thompson, the one-time Mayor of Chicago, who died on 
Sunday, was an unattractive type—the over-genial, demagogic 
bruiser. He never displayed ability as an administrator ; indeed, his 
three terms of office left gangsterdom rampant. I heard him at one 
of his election meetings in 1931, when he was defeated by an 
opponent of Czechoslovak extraction, who was shot before he had 
completed his first term. JANUS. 
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RUSSIA ENTERS THE BALKANS 


By STRATEGICUS 


advance of the Russian armies and of preventing the dis- 
integration of the bulk of his own do not seem to be good. The 
mere fact that Hitler has occupied Hungary is sufficient indication 
of the recognition of this situation by the German High Command ; 
but how far such measures will be effective in preventing the strategic 
exploitation of the Russian victory is quite another matter. The 
imminent need at the moment is not to block the Hungarian plain 
so much as to stop the heads of Konev’s columns from enlarging 
their bridgehead across the Dniester. They have cut the Balti- 
Cernauti railway and are only thirty miles from the Pruth. But 
events are so rapidly overtaking the German reactions that Konev 
seems to have a free hand ; and it is obvious that if he is left to 
take advantage of that freedom anything may happen within the 
next week. 

No one could have expected, a week ago, that he would not only 
have turned the Bug defences but would also have reached and 
crossed the Dniester. But such was the speed of his advance that 
the measures for the destruction of the Dniester bridges were not 
carried out ; and the advance guards were across in time to pave 
the way for the crossing of the armour in their wake. The armoured 
force has already inflicted a smashing defeat upon Manstein in the 
Ukraine and is now at liberty to exploit its disruptive force on the 
German forces in Bessarabia. The objective of this thrust may be 
Balti and then Jassy, which it is supposed was the site of Manstein’s 
headquarters. But Konev has other alternatives which are at least as 
important ultimately, if not immediately. His speed of movement 
is probably an indication of his strength ; and, if that is sufficient, 
he may use any freedom he is given in Bessarabia to throw his left 
wing down the Dniester to Odessa and so cut off the German troops 
still in the south-east and open the coastal line of advance into 
Bessarabia. 

It is an extraordinary admission of ineptitude that Hitler should 
have had to send the troops to occupy Hungary. The German force 
left behind in the south-east cannot be inconsiderable. It has been 
put at some twenty divisions ; and it is impossible for Germany at 
this point to write off whole divisions at a time. It is true that along 
a stretch of the Bug, from Pervomaisk to Nikolaev, German units 
are fighting stubbornly. But with every unchecked mile that the 
Russians penetrate farther into Bessarabia their plight becomes 
worse. It is possible that Konev may even strike down the Pruth 
towards their rear ; for his main objective must be to open up the 
Danubian avenue and sooner or later reach the oilfields which are 
so precious to the Germans. He has many alternatives, unless 
Manstein can anticipate his movements by striking back hard at his 
present bridgehead. 

The suspicion grows that Manstein has not the force to strike the 
decisive blow, as it seems tolerably certain he has not the armoured 
force. Each of these. conclusions is, of course, purely relative. He 
could have the force if the Germans were to weaken the reserves 
they have been boasting they are keeping in hand for the western 
front. The German High Command, in fact, face the immediate 
problem in Bessarabia and east of the Dniester with commitments 
that render its solution impossible, if their main strategy is to be 
preserved intact. There are quarters from which no doubt they can 
withdraw resources to meet the Russian challenge ; but no one of 
them can safely be denuded of troops. Even in Italy, where the 
Allies still find the going very heavy, they dare not assume that the 
advance will continue to maintain so pedestrian a pace. There, one 
can see that the invocation of air-support has not led to the radical 
easing of the pdsition. The air bombardment destroyed too much 
and yet not enough ; and the result appears to have reproduced the 
situation of the last war before the scientific application of the 
barrage was discovered. Moreover, it also created difficulties that 
even made the advance more difficult. Fortunately we rarely make 


a conace chances (or his successor’s) of arresting the 


the same mistakes twice; and the Germans cannot count on 
immunity even there. 

If the western reserve is plundered for fresh resources, this will 
presumably be the very result that the Russians desire. It is to 
that end that the offensive is being pressed with so much speed and 
energy at this particular moment. It is known that reserves of men 
and material are the Germans’ weak point. This alone serves to 
explain their strategy ; and it scarcely seems possible that it has not 
already partly disappeared in the smoke of these battles in the east. 
For it is almost impossible for them to reinforce Manstein from any 
other part of the eastern front. The communications have become 
so indirect that the ultimate effect is to reduce reserves. Even if 
that were not the case the Odessa-Bessarabian front is not the only 
quarter that displays signs of crumbling. Zhukov is only a few 
miles from Brody ; and his thrust in that direction looks towards 
Lwow. Dare the Germans weaken in that direction? 

But if from Brody he faces towards Lwow, near Kovel he is 
looking in even more dangerous directions. He is there threatening 
to move towards Lublin and Brest. The resistance in these two 
directions seems at the moment to be as rigid and unyielding as 
about Tarnopol and Proskurov. But, in the light of the recent 
Russian successes, he would be a rash man who would venture any 
serious decision on the safety of those bastions. There is, moreover, 
another force which has at present disappeared from sight. 
Tolbukhin’s army has apparently been taken from the line. It is 
possible that it may appear in the Crimea, where the Rumanian 
divisions must now be almost in a state of despair. With the province 
of Bessarabia fast slipping from Rumania’s hands they can draw but 
the poorest comfort from the recognition that they are contributing 
to its distant defence. Renewed fighting has been reported from 
the Crimea ; and it may be that Russia will now make a decisive 
effort to withdraw this thorn from her side. 

But, if Tolbukhin is not to be used there, it is certain that he will 
appear elsewhere very soon and will take part in the design which 
has already produced such rich results. There is sufficient evidence 
that the Russians are superior numerically and materially to the 
Germans ; and their skill speaks for itself. They have already won a 
magnificent victory ; but the outlines of a still greater begin to be 
suggested. They have destroyed a number of German divisions and 
they are at the moment attempting to round off the destruction of 
a greater number still. They have captured or destroyed a great 
amount of valuable material ; but much more is staked on the battles 
of the next few days. The moral and political results of the present 
successes are still to harvest. 

It is difficult to imagine how the Rumanians can leave the war, 
much as they may desire to do so. They have been warned ; but it 
is not warning so much as a chance to escape that they need. And 
yet their way out of the impasse may be easier, if more untidy, than 
appears at present. There are many ways in which a nation can 
hamper a retiring army ; and the precious oilfields cannot be guarded 
with overwhelming force if Manstein is to eject Konev from Bess- 
arabia or decisively check his advance. It is not certain that 
even Hungary can be prevented from taking some hand in the opera- 
tions which are impending. Hitler has paid very dearly in order to 
keep the Russians out of the Balkans ; and it may yet appear that 
he has paid more than he can afford in alienating Hungary. Further 
ahead lie Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The whole of the German position 
in the Balkans rests upon quicksand. Hitler has studied his Clause- 
witz very badly ; and now, when the political aspect of affairs begins 
to assume cardinal importance, he can see that the years he has 
spent there have been used to little purpose. He cannot suddenly 
change from the hated creator of a reign of terror into the beneficent 
donor of a new order of freedom and equality. 

Many of the landmarks upon which we have grown accustomed to 
depend have been swept away, and the situation is more open than 
anyone could have imagined. The political aspect of the present 
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theatre cannot be ignored. Th has attempted to deal 
with it by force, the elements he thinks to drazoon are incalculable. 
The nucleus of an Allied bloc exists and is for the most part stable. 
There are other factors which may react in the Allies’ favour with 
unexpected swiftness. It is not merely for material, or for whollv 
mi'itary, reasons that the Russians have entered the Balkans ; and it 
feems certain that the Russian appreciation of politica] situations 1s 


#cunder and more penetrating than that of the Germans. 

If it is the military operations that hold our main attention, it is 
because we see in them with a greater clearness than ever before 
their influence upon the survival of the mighty German Army. The 
present situation on the Russian front is everywhere extremely sug- 
gestive ; and it is an illusion to regard any of the various sectors 
as immune from disruption, or as of comparatively little importance. 
The north and the centre may come to light before we expect such 
developments ; and a decision could be achieved there as well as 
in the south. It is because in less than three weeks the south seems 
to have crumpled up, because the foundations of a decision are 
more clearly discernible there, that we are bound to watch its 
development with such profound interest. We are right. It has 
already established some of the conditions for the opening of the 
Second Front. It is completely certain it will yet do much more. 


GOVERNMENT PALSY 


By PETER THORNEYCROFT, M.P. 
LANNING without a policy is like navigating a ship without a 
compass—dangerous alike to passengers and crew. The 


Government is well furnished with plans upon a wide variety of 
subjects. It lacks, or apspears to lack, the power to make decisions 
upon policy essential if those plans are to become effective. Perhaps 
in no sphere of policy are decisions more urgently required than that 
of land. 

The British people have a healthy contempt for grandiose promise 
and abstract theory. They prefer to deal with practical problems as 
and when those problems arise. Two such problems confront them 
now. Amid the welter of post-war hopes and aspirations, two 
sensible and attainable objectives stand out quite clearly—to build 
a home for every family and to restore our damaged cities. These 
indeed aims in which no Government can afford to fail. No 


are 

action which can be taken under war conditions will prevent an 
immediate shortage of a million houses when peace comes. As was 
stated by the Tory Reform Committee in Forward by the 
Right: 


“The hardships and inconveniences which must result will only 
be tolerated by a people which is kept fully informed of the 
problems involved, the programme which has been decided upon, 
and the practical steps which are being taken to implement it.” 


Up to the time of writing the Government has failed to present either 
the problem or its programme to the public in any intelligible form. 
It has certainly taken no practical steps to grapple with the question. 

The problem itself is hedged about with technical complexities, 
but in essence it is a simple one. Land is a vital national asset and 
it is scarce. Indeed, it is so scarce that there is less than one acre 
of land per head of population. In these circumstances we cannot 
afford to waste it. The claims of agriculture and of industry, of 
housing and of recreation must be examined and balanced one against 
the other. Failure to do so in the past gave us the straggling pitiless 
squalor of the Black Country. Failure to do so in the future might 
despoil the wind-swept splendour of the Sussex Downs. Yet the 
wise use of land is concerned with practical as well as with aesthetic 
values. The ever-increasing growth of great centres of industry 
and industrial populations is in many respects a danger to the life 
of the community. Socially they tend to be cramped and unhealthy 
and by their very size to set an unnatural barrier between the town 
and country. Moreover, as was pointed out by Mr. Hugh Molson 
in a recent debate in the House of Commons, too much of our agri- 


cultural land has already been taken in order to obtain a mere 
speculative Advantage. Economically such centres are often 
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peculiarly vulnerable to air-attack. 

Alive to these problems, the Barlow Commission reported in 1939, 
It recommended the establishment of a Central Planning Authority, 
naticnal in scope and with powers extending beyond those of any 
existing Government Department. It recommended the re-develop- 
ment of congested areas and the dispersal and diversification of 
industry in order to obtain a balanced industrial development 
throughout the country. No Government action has been taken on 
its report. 

The Barlow Report was followed by the Scott Report, which 
dealt with rural areas, and the Uthwatt Report. which examined the 
complex questions of compensation and made recommendations 
which included the pegging of land values at the 1939 price-level, 
These fared no better than their predecessor. In the words of Miss 
Megan Lloyd George: “They are occasionally taken down for a 
dusting or airing, sometimes for intensive study, but never for 
decisions.” 

The Government has not been backward in protesting the genuine- 
ness of its intentions. As long ago as February, 1941, Lord Reith 
accepted the fact that some central planning authority would 
be required. He argued in favour of the merits of a positive plan- 
ning policy for agriculture, industry and transport. The need for 
planning on a national scale was re-emphasised by Lord Reith in 
February, 1942, and by Lord Portal in April of the same year. In 
December, 1943, Sir William Jowitt stated that the Government had 
“accepted the 1939 ceiling.” But protestations are not enough, 
and the Government has consistently failed to translate these pro- 
testations into legislative form. It was in these circumstances that 
the Minister of Health was called upon to state his plans to meet 
the post-war demand for houses. His answer, the only answer he 
could give, was well summarised in a circular issued by his depart- 
ment to the authorities concerned. They were told to plan a housing 
programme for at least one year and acquire the land when and 
where they could. In other words, the policy of “any place, any 
cost,” was to be carried on into the future. 

Yet the problems of the Minister of Health are light compared 
with those of the local authorities involved. They are, to use their 
own words, “held up to ransom when purchasing property, or 
blocked by sectional interests or by cumbersome procedure.” What 
then are the problems to be solved and in what order must they be 
tackled? There are in effect three problems. The first is policy, 
the second planning and the third purchase. The first task of 
Government must be to declare their policy with regard to the 
location of industry. Do they, or do they not, intend to exercise 
control over this essential factor in the nation’s life? Even a 
negative decision on this matter would help. The likely trends of 
unrestricted development can be foreshadowed, but not the 
inscrutable decisions of a Sphinx. 

The second problem concerns planning. Do the Government 
intend to maintain the negative planning principle embodied in 
the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, and continued in 
the Interim Development Act of 1943? Or do they still prefer the 
positive policy acclaimed by Lord Reith in 1941? In other words, 
is their role to be that of a second outside the ring or a party in the 
contest? Even the machinery for planning is still conspicuous by 
its absence. The Ministry of Town and Country Planning, as was 
forcibly pointed out by the Conservative Sub-Committee on Housing, 
is very far from being a Central Planning Authority. It lacks the 
power to initiate plans upon a national scale. It has no powers over 
other departments concerned with the use of land. Its present role 
is that of a mere melancholy spectator. 

The last and perhaps most complex problem is that of purchase. 
It has been estimated that the value of privately-owned land in 
Britain in 1932-1934 amounted to about £620,000,000. There are 
some who urge the Government to declare its intention ultimately to 
acquire the property rights in all this land. Those who obstruct 
Government action upon a less lavish and less drastic scale certainly 
lend weight by their actions to this argument. 
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There is a solution which would at the same time be less expensive 
and less obnoxious io many landowners. It consists first in pegging 
the value of land. This should probably be done on the basis of the 
1939 level, subject to certain equitable adjustments. Secondly, it 
requires that those landlords who are forbidden to develop their 
land should be compensated. A fund for this purpose might well 
be created by a levy upon those landlords whose land had increased 
in value from efforts other than their own. The complexities of 
land tenure and compensation are many. They are not so great that 
they need be a bar to progress. Four years have passed since the 
Barlow Commission first presented its report,—four years of pious 
affirmation, frustration and delay. What is now required trom 
Government is action. The time has passed for dealing with the 
problem piecemeal. The need is too urgent and the demand too 
pressing for anything less than a comprehensive Bill on all aspects 
of the problem. 

When a Government faces a problem in politics it is like a platoon 
commander facing a tactical situation. The objective may be 


assaulted from the right or from the left or from the centre. The 
one thing that must not be done is to do nothing. 
By IRENE WARD, M.P. 
HE international world is never without an enigma. Of recent 


months no country has provided such material for speculation 
and “toing and froing” in diplomatic circles as Turkey. I detect 
in the immediate attitude of the Foreign Office signs of a new 
technique. This aspect alone must stimulate the curious. Though 
the British way of life allows of great flexibility in the handling of 
home affairs an air of subtlety in our foreign relationships is so 
unusual as to excite comment. 

A recent Parliamentary question to Mr. Eden as to whether he 
had any statement to make on the withdrawal of our Military 
Mission from Turkey drew a completely negative reply and the 
House refrained from any supplementaries. Such precise action 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government would normally have pro- 
voked a debate. The position is that our Mission, which was there 
when I was in Turkey a few weeks ago, has in fact been withdrawn, 
and deliveries of armaments have for the time being at any rate 
ceased. Furthermore, there is no information as to our future 
course of action. 

Turkey has had a long traditional friendship with Great Britain 
and in spite of the break during the last war close relationships 
have been maintained. Under Attaturk her development on Western 
lines was so speedy that it looked as if she was destined to play a 
stabilising part in European affairs, and the Treaty of 1939 therefore 
came as no surprise. The terms of the Treaty provided that Turkey 
would collaborate with us in the event of aggression in the Medi- 
terranean. As a result she should have become embroiled in the 
present war on two occasions on the side of the Allied Nations. 
When, however, Italy declared war on us and when she subsequently 
attacked Greece it was never contemplated, even in the hours of our 
own greatest peril, that we should press Turkey to implement the 
Treaty. 

The subsequent story of our relations with Turkey is rather like 
a trial for murder, as one can only attempt to reconstruct the crime. 
In the early days of the war, before Germany attacked Russia, 
Turkish neutrality was not of such vital importance to her, but as 
one country after another became involved on one side or the 
other it became a matter of urgency for Hitler to retain Turkey as 
a non-belligerent. Herr von Papen, who undoubtedly is Germany’s 
most supple diplomatist, began to play big, and Turkey found 
herself flattered and wooed at that time by the two major figures 
in the European conflict. Since the creation of the westernised 
Turkey by Attaturk no such opportunity to play a leading role in 
European affairs had previously presented itself. In addition 
there were great material advantages to be gained in the delivery 
of modern weapons of war, at any rate from Great Britain. A 
friend of mine made a clever analysis of the situation. Turkey is 
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like a charming débutante with many suitors striving for her favour, 
The adulation goes to her head and the more coy she grows the 
livelier becomes the competition for her hand, with presents beyond 
her wildest dreams dropping into her lap for the asking. She enters 
into the game with enthusiasm, always certain that when she does 
make her choice she will receive a rapturous welcome. The years 
pass and her charms dim. She begins to put on weight. Other 
débutantes with equa! charm and more sterling qualities appear on 
the scene, and the suitor who had the most to offers and was after 
all the favourite, makes up his mind to quit for other more pleasing 
prospects. 

It is interesting to attempt to penetrate into ‘the mind of Turkey. 
She has suffered more than is realised from the death of Attaturk. 
He was a man of outstanding wisdom and ability far in advance of 
the majority of his countrymen. He had vision tempered by 
common sense to a remarkable degree, and he planned with great 
attention to detail. He changed the capital of Turkey from Istanbul 
to Ankara for strategic reasons, but he enjoyed providing for every 
aspect of Turkish life in his new city. Beauty, education, amuse- 
ment, research ; they were all arranged for. For instance, he :laid 
out the most charming beer garden on Continental lines, but did 
not forget to build the requisite brewery nearby. He started a 
model farm and at the same time provided an agricultural research 
station. His head might have been in the clouds, but his feet were 
firmly on the ground. 

People who have a really intimate knowledge of Turkey were 
amazed at her rapid development during the years of Attaturk’s 
responsibility for her gu'dance. Perhaps because of his own out- 
standing genius he hurried the people along too quickly. Progress 
can be dangerous unless the foundations are very securely laid, and 
Turkey appears to have stood still since Attaturk’s death. To change 
a civilisation, particularly from east to west, in the lifetime of one 
man must result in some repercussions. 

The Turkish people, of course, have been faced with exactly the 
same decision as has confronted so many of Hitler’s victims. To 
understand is to sympathise. To declare war takes courage, but no 
country can indefinitely sit on the fence. I remember one of my 
Turkish friends saying to me when I expressed admiration of the 
beauties of Aya Sofia, “This is why we cannot go to war.” To 
which I replied, “ What use are buildings to a nation if freedom 
is lost? Aya Sofia would no longer belong to the Turkish people.” 
In their minds, however, is the vision of Istanbul laid flat by 
German bombers. 

Turkey has however played a dangerous game. Her demands for 
supplies of armaments have become increasingly heavier. After 
our failure in the Dodecanese, an expedition in which we were 
justified in expecting her assistance, having regard to her Treaty 
obligations, she increased her demands for supplies of weapons of 
war out of all proportion to the original agreement. Her attitude 
would have been more understandable at the time of Italian 
aggression, when a British victory viewed through Turkish eyes 
possibly appeared doubtful, but now that the success of the Allied 
nations is assured the attempt to play off the Germans against our- 
selves and at the same time acquire material resources from us 
savours purely of the mercenary. 

What are the considerations which influence the Turkish leaders? 
Fear of German vengeance or of the post-war policy of Russia? 
The natural reaction of the ordinary Turkish citizen to the possi- 
bility of Germany’s vengeance is to continue to play for safety in 
the hope that decisive action can be delayed for ever. The people 
are still under the spell of Attaturk’s genius, and they have failed 
to perceive that the golden era of progress which commanded the 
admiration of the world can only be continued if the nation accepts 
responsibility. The emphasis of leadership has in fact changed 
from the direction of a brilliant personality to a whole people The 
Turkish nation proved to be admirable followers of a most remarkable 
man. History alone will prove whether their qualities are creative 
as well as imitative. 

Those Britons who value our associations with Turkey realise 
she is now at the crossroads. Her destiny for generations to come 
may well depend on decisions taken now. So much has she been 
the centre of dip!omatic manoeuvres that as the months slip by 
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she finds it difficult to believe that 2 moment will come when her 
effective help will no longer be of interest to the United Nations. 

I know Finland comparatively well; I have a great admiration 
for the Finnish people ; and I found a closer approach to the under- 
lying principles of British democracy in that country than -in 
aimost any other. I have watched with regret the happenings of 
the war years as I know she considered her traditional enemy was 
the Russia of the past, and isolated, she has made out of her own 
fears an atterfipt to create a balance of power. 

The position of Turkey can be compared in many ways with 
Finland’s. She has plaved with great skill and a measure 
of success to maintain a balance of power. It is to Turkey’s credit 
that she favoured us when Germany was in the ascendant, though 
she threw her weight against us when Russia’s defeat of Germany 
became inevitable. The tragedies which have befallen the small 
countries since the outbreak of the first world war make grim history, 
and their security is a responsibility which has first call on the Big 
Four. Possibly the trouble with Turkey is that Attaturk saw her as a 
Great Power and that she is not yet ready for such a position. 

So what of the future? Our débutante is no longer the centre of 
jttraction. Her most faithful admirer shows signs of seeking pastures 
new. There are many for her to consider besides the 
fascinating days of irresponsible immaturity. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 
MERICA’S negotiations for oil-supplies for the Middle East 
raise various political questions, but the concern of a country 
whose own supplies are believed to have only a limited life is 
intelligible enough. It wants new and, Mr. Ickes, 
America’s Petroleum Co-ordinator, put it recently, “the capital of 


also 


years 
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sources, as 


the oil empire is on the march to the Middle East. The United 
States had better move in a big way and fast.” Mr. Ickes was right 
about the Middle East. Outside the Mexican, Gulf Coast and 
Caribbean regions in the Western Hemisphere perhaps the 
most important petroleum-bearing zone lies in the Islamic 
world lying between Arabia and Afganistan. The Middle 
East has known oil reserves exceeding 1,000 million tons; it 


produces yearly nearly 20 million tons, of which approximately 
16 millions are exported. The potential value of the region as 
producer of petroleum is greater still. The Is!amic countries, link- 
ing the Occident with the Orient, are of vital importance to the 
commerce and security of the British Empire. Beyond the Suez 
Canal, the jugular vein of the Empire, lie the prolific oilfields of 
Iraq, Iran, the Bahrein Island, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait Sultanate. 
W.th the advent of air travel the quickest route to India and beyond 
straddles across the Midd'e Eastern tableland, or skirts the coastline. 
And because of its shareholdings in the Suez Canal, the Anglo- 
Persan (new Anglo-Iranian) Oil Company, Imperial Airways and 
Cable and Wireless Company, the British Government has a 
financial stake, and a definite voice, in maintaining communications 
within the Empire by sea, air and cable, as well as in strategically 
situated and lucrative oil concessions in the Islamic world. 

As long ago as 1909 the Anglo-Persian Oil Company stated: “It is 
common knowledge that the British Navy has hitherto been ham- 
pered in its desire to substitute oil for coal by the difficulty of 
ensuring regular supplies when they were most wanted—in tume 
of war—and that it has long been desirous of seeing other sources 
of supply opened up. Hitherto Burma (where the Admiralty had 
contracts with the Burma Oil Company) has been practically 
the only source of supplies of oil in large quantities in the British 
Dominions. The outlet of this company’s pipelines, though not in 
the British Dominions, is at the head of the Persian Gulf, and so 
under British control.” The decision to change the foundation 
of the Royal Navy from British coal to foreign oil was taken in 
ro11. It was then stated that the “supreme ships of the Navy, 
on which our life depended, were fed by oil, and could only be fed 
by oil.” Mr. Winston Churchill was largely responsible for the 
Br.ush Government's financial participation in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, and, through it, in the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
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During the last war Persia was the sole ou producer in the Islamic 
world. Its petroleum preduction rose from 2.910.000 barrels jp 
1914 to 8,623,000 ii: 1918. Phenomenal progress made by the 
Middle East oil industry as a whole in the inter-war period, 
In the last pre-war year France obtained two-fifths of. her tot 
oil imports from Iraq, and Britain nearly one-quarter of her petro 
leum supplies from Iran and Iraq. In addition, many million 
galions of fuel oil from Iraq were consumed by the British Med: 
terranean Fleet. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company was registered in London jp 
1909 to work a concession, originally secured in 1901 by a Devon- 
shire man, William Knox D’Arcy, for the exclusive exploitation 
of oil throughout Persia. It occupies a commanding position in 
south and south-east Persia, and has the powerful financial backing 
of the Burma Oi! Company and the British Government. Of the 
firm’s ordinary share capital of £13,425,000 the British Government 
holds £7,500,000. Proven reserves of oil in Iran are computed at 
500 million tons, and the company’s yearly petroleum production 
averages Ir million tons. The 120-mile long pipeline from the 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman field serves the refinery at Abadan—one of the 
largest in the world—at the head of the Persian Gulf. In Iraq oil 
was struck in 1927.- Of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s shares, 95 
per cent. are owned in equal proportions by the Anglo-Iranian 
Company, Royal Dutch-Shell, Cie Francaise des Petroles and 
American oil interests (Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 


Socony Vacuum). Iraq’s known oil reserves exceed 200 million 
tons, and its annual petroleum output totals 4 million tons. The 
pipeline from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean bifurcates at Haditha, 


one branch crossing Syria to Tripoli, and the other traversing the 
Syrian desert through Transjordan to the Palestinian port of Haifa. 
A refinery to process 4,000 tons of crude oil a day was completed 
at Haifa in 1940. 

At the head of the Persian Gulf the Gulf Oil Corporation 
holds with the Anglo-Iranian a joint interest in all rights in the 
Sultanate of Kuwait. In short, at the moment Great Britain holds 
a dominant place in the strategic oil-producing areas in the Middle 
East through the Anglo-Iranian and Iraq Petroleum. Although 
American, French and Dutch interests are associated, current pro- 
duction leaves no more than a fifth of the total in American hands 
for the entire region. Potentially, however, the position is far 
different. Current and pending developments in Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the Bahrein Island are reckoned to raise oil production 
to a level more in line with the reserves in existing fields, and 
open up the new oil-bearing strata in those territories. Then 
American interests will assuredly have a larger share in the greatly 
increased yield of the region. 

Seventy-five years ago the Mediterranean was linked with the 
Indian Ocean by the Suez Canal. Shortly there is to be another 
link, this time an oil pipeline from the refineries on the Persian 
Gulf to the Middle Sea to be financed by the American Administra- 
tion. This move the first of its kind envisaging the direct 
participation of the U.S. Government in the development of oversea 
oil resources in a region of permanent strategetic interest to Britain. 
The projected pipeline is to be operated and maintained by the 
American Administration through the Federal Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation. Its facilities are to be available to oil producers other 
than those who are parties to the agreement. But the U.S. State 
Department will, according to Mr. Ickes, reserve the right to stop 
supplies to Governments or nationals of any country where this 
would be unwise or imprudent in the light of America’s foreign 
policy and the requirements of collective security. The decision 
of the U.S. Government to participate directly in the development 
of foreign oil sources is dictated by strategic no less than economic 
considerations. America is anxious to conserve its own not incon- 
siderable reserves by encouraging the development and_ utilisation 
of oil from foreign countries—Venezuela, Arabia, &c. 

As during the last war, and only more so, this time the Middle 
East oil is helping the Allies to win the war. Then a division of 
Indian troops defeated the Turks at Sahil, and occupied Basra, 
thus effectively protecting the oil refineries of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. The Persian soil was also cleared of a Turkish ferce 
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threatening Ahwaz, and local tribes menacing the 120-mile long pipe- 
brought under control. Persian oil proved a life-saver 
then. Today the Middle East oil industry figures con- 
in Allied strategic plans. The Allies first frustrated Axis 
machinations in Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Iran, and enlarged the 
production and refinery facilities in the region. The naval, air and 
ground forces of the United Nations in the Eastern Mediterranean 
as well as in the Indian Ocean and Western Australia largely depend 
on supplies of petroleum products from the refineries of Abadan, 
Suez, Bahrein and Haifa, treating crude oil produced in the Middle 
East. Moreover, the United States, with minor exceptions, does 
not pay for oil products currently obtained from the Islamic oil- 
producing areas. , Practically all bunker oil for American naval 
and merchant vessels in the Middle East is provided by the British 
Government under Lend-Lease. Today, the Middle East 
oil is aiding the Allies to win the war. Pending developments, it 
might prove a potent weapon in preventing aggression by predatory 
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MONTROSE RIDES NORTH 


By ALAN PHILLIPS 


AMES GRAHAM, fifth earl and soon to be first marquis of 
Montrose, was thirty-one s4vhen on the twenty-first of March, 
1644—three hundred years ago this week—he rode out from the 
royal headquarters at Oxford to raise Scotland for the side of King 
Charles the First in the Civil War. The most astonishing eighteen 
months of his life, indeed one of the most astonishing periods of any 
life in history, had begun. In those months he was to win over 
and combine by the power of his personality some of the most 
contradictory forces in Highland and Lowland, clansmen and town- 
dwellers, chieftains, statesmen and adventurers alike ; to triumph in 
six battles and carry out some of the military feats of that counter- 
marching century; and then starved of assistance, surprised and 
routed at Philiphaugh, to see the whole achievement: collapse in 
the North just after the King’s cause had been shattered in England 
at Naseby. Ideally an epic, practically the Annus Mirabilis was 
a failure. What then is the meaning of Montrose’s exploits for the 
historian, the statesman, the zealot and the ordinary reader to con- 
template? The answer is feurfold. Montrose is the apostle of 
orderly and constitutional government; his mental development 
shows the enthronement of reason above the passion and prejudice 
of his age ; he is humanity itself, enlarged to tragic proportions ; 
his character and career are wholly encircled by romance. 
Montrose devoted himself to monarchy as his chosen form of 
government because he saw it as best equipped to bring peace and 
content in his time. He was scarcely interested in its historical 
origins or in metaphysical theories underlying Stuart Kingship. 
He desired Scotland to be at peace within itself and with England. 
Both would be impossible if the turbulent baronage of the smaller 
country sought to ‘impose its will on the common people of the 
larger, especially in matters of conscience. By 1643 it was apparent 
thar the Kirk would insist on the establishment of Presbyterianism, 
in England no less than Scotland, as the price for effective military 
support for the Parliamentarians at Westminster, and in the autumn 
there was signed the Solemn League and Covenant which bound 
both parties to labour towards that end. As Charles had already 
allowed the National Covenant to be valid for Scotland in return 
for that country’s loyalty, treachery was now added to rebellion. 
Montrose divined one of the constants of British history which have 
been too often overlooked by its actors and authors alike ; that in 
quarrels between Crown and other leaders, the public interest has 
usually been more truly understood by the Crown. He saw that 
sovereign power, to afford protection to all classes, must be cen- 
tralised where it could be effectuaily wielded. If justice and public 
spirit could not be found in the monarchy, they were non-existent. 
Certainly chiefs like Argyll and preachers like Warriston, prepare 
to overthrow all liberty in their zeal to establish uniformity, could 
be counted on for neither, precarious as their own grip on power 
must be 
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Montrose had reached his position not from bigotry or scholastic 
preconceptions, but from his own experience subjected to the search- 
light of reason. As a young man he had ardently taken the Covenant 
and even a command in the Bishops’ War to compel the King to 
grant Presbyterianism and the holding of General Assemblies in 
Scot'and. To his enemies, the memory that he had once stood with 
them was an additional goad. It may be said that, as soon as the 
Kirk issued out from its defensive posts, he broke with it irrevocably. 
He valued spiritual liberty, the right to worship in his own way, 
as dearly as anyone at the Glasgow Assembly which protested against 
Laud’s ritualistic reforms ; but he was beyond almost all contempor- 
aries in understanding that Englishmen might value it seriously also 
Irony saw to it that in fighting for the King he was on the same 
side as Laud’s clergy, who had no more use than had the Kirk for 
toleration as a principle ; but at least Episcopacy was the religion 
accepted by a majority of Englishmen. Montrose was that moderate 
who rises early in most periods of revolution and civil strife, wins 
momentary acclamation and a hearing for reason, and then is swept 
away by the floods vindictiveness, In politics his parallel is 
Mirabeau. And often, when the storms have subsided and the 
landscape can be seen again, its shape is strikingly as it was just 
at the moment when the moderate appealed for a halt. Is not the 
lesson, for us, that we should recognise and heed his voice at the 
time? 


of 


° 
In that campaign of 1644-5 are all the elements of human drama 
and tragedy. Married at seventeen, Montrose is a devoted family 
man to whom cares of State allow all too little domestic happiness. 
His eldest son dies in the Highlands from the effect of the frightful 
winter march to Inverlochy. His associates quarrel with one another, 
desert him to look after their own lands, or remain faithful and 
meet their deaths under his command. He has agonising doubts 
as to their loyalty or their ability to bring reinforcements. He hears 
fitfully of the war in England, and often the news is disastrous— 
Marston Moor, Naseby. Often he feels utterly alone. In return 
some radiance is thrown upon his loneliness by the constancy of 
rare souls like his cousin Patrick Graham of Inchbrakie and 2 few 
of the Gordon clan, and by the trust of that extraordinary half-wild 
Alasdair Macdonald and his Ulstermen. If the story of Montrose’s 
spiritual journey moves us to compassion, the physical prodigies 
thrill us. He leads an army by night through the icy passes along 
the Canal ; extricates it from Dundee after a skirmish and a sack, 
and leads it to safety miles into the hills, again by night; before 
and during battle he is everywhere ; at every season he is in peril 
and hardship in a terrifying country. Whatever befalls, he preserves 
calm, affection, hope, forbearance, clemency. The massacre at 
Aberdeen, which he seems to have been slothful in stopping, is 
the one blot on his record. 


That morning ride out of Oxford is the start of an adventure 
which, although it really happened to one man, symbolises for nearly 
every one of us that high romance in which, whatever form it may 
take, some part of our being craves to play as principal. Glory and 
hopelessness meet together in a saga whose end is doom. But men 
will choose doom and splendid episodes rather than success without 
them. As a romantic figure, Montrose starts with a hand full of 
trumps. He is still young, indeed he will not be thirty-eight when 
put to death ; he has lived on the grand level from boyhood, is as 
much in love with his wife as on their wedding-day, has troops 
of friends; he is scholar and poet, traveller and courtier, dis- 
tinguished in council and action ; a natural lord of men, so that 
we shall not find his counterpart in that generation; at last the 
hour strikes for him to be identified with history. He is eternally 
above the common run of men, bui the kind of man we would 
choose to be. As we read his story we find the subjective vision 
creeping in, and try to share his emotions and spiritual discoveries 
within our own souls. If this convinces us that we too should find 
it a fine thing to live and die by eternal principles of justice, order 
and charity, and that endeavour in the highest cause can make 
apparent failure therein more to be desired than any lesser achieve- 
ment, Montrose’s story will still be read. It gives glimpses into 
immortality. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is sometimes said that this war, unlike the last, has produced no 
outstanding poet. I doubt whether this is a assertion. 
poetry of Sidney Keyes, for certainly 
once we have had time to assimilate it, may pronounce 
its value to be great. There is little of it to judge by, and yet that 
little is complete in itself. We have the volume called The Iron 
Laurel which Routledge published in 1942. We have the collection 
of poems which the same publisher issued recently under the ttle 
The Cruel Solstice. There must exist in some form the morality 
play which Keyes wrote and produced at Oxford in 1941. There 
It is possible, even from this scant material, 
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are memories and letters. 
to form some impression of the quality of his genius and to trace the 
development of his mind and taste. The first point about Sidney 
Keyes is his astounding precocity ; he acquired the mastery of his 
inspiration and technique when scarcely more than a child. His 
poem, for instance, on The Buzzard, with its very intricate geo- 
metrical scheme, is hendled with complete and muscular assurance. 
I have been told that he composed that poem, and very rapidly, when 
he was no more than a schoolboy of seventeen. It was written to fill 
a blank space in the school magazine ; his tutor, to whom he showéd 
it, saw at once that it was worthy of a more discriminating audience 
and advised him to send it to some London periodical. In his 
innocence and modesty Keyes sent the poem by the same post to 
three different editors; to his astonishment it was simultaneously 
accepted by all three; difficult explanations followed. The story 
is illustrative of boyish diffidence and underlying certitude of mind. 
For in truth his poetic gift was born fully armed: while still a 
stripling he strode in iron intellectual armour across the stones. 
* * * . 

I never knew Sidney Keyes. It is possible that, lecturing one 
afternoon at Tonbridge School, I may have noted those black eyes 
among the blur of faces below me and have observed his dark and 
shining hair tumbling over the pale forehead. If so, I have no recol- 
lection of the event. But since my first surprise at reading his poems 
I have been at pains to trace the threads of his short history. He 
was born at Dartford in Kent. His mother died at his birth, and for 
some years he lived with his grandfather, Mr. S. K. Keyes—a capable 
and tempestuous old man for whom he had a deep affection. His 
father married a second time and Sidney Keyes found in his step- 
mother almost all that he had lost when he was born. He was sent 
to Dartford Grammar School, a dark and frail and rather lonely little 
boy. His family at the time imagined that he would become a 
biologist, since he would spend hours in the shed beside the mill 
playing with his collection of reptillia, his lizards, tortoises and snakes. 
He moved to Tonbridge School, where he was placed in the lowest 
form. It was then, quite suddenly, that his genius blossomed. He 
was fortunate in attracting the attention of Mr. Tom Staveley, who 
became his tutor and his intimate friend. Almost at once he began 
to write poetry ; Tonbridge is a civilised school, and although Keyes 
was never an athlete, although a contemporary describes him as 
“ timorous-eyed,” he gained the respect and even the admiration of 
his fellows. His sensitiveness, which was acute, was mitigated by 
robust self-certainty ; he was quiet but secure. He went to Oxford 
with a scholarship at Queen’s and obtained an effortless first-class 
in history. His two years at the University were years of varied 
activity. He wrote and produced a morality play; he edited for 
Routledge a volume of Eight Oxford Poets ; he indulged in under- 
graduate journalism ; in loose untidy clothes he would roam for 
hours through the Oxfordshire countryside ; and in the intervals 
of hard study he underwent his military training. The centre of his 
life was always poetry ; his great adventures were the discovery of 
John Clare, of Yeats, of Rainer Maria Rilke, of the Provence of van 
Gogh. He was neither a natural nor an unhappy warrior ; he found 
in military discipline the pleasure of orderly social co-operation. He 
joined the Royal West Kent Regiment, was sent to Africa, and was 
killed, at the age of twenty, on Longstop Hi. 


In some ways Sidney Keyes was typical of his generation. He 
sensitive, of course, and most inquisitive ; he mentions his 
“hedgehog skin of nerves” even as he mentions his “over-curioys 
mind.” Although he had his moments when he admired thog 
romantics who “fly falcons at the angry sun,” yet his images are 
metallic rather than coloured. His pessimism was at moments that 
of a generation which believes itself to be lost between a dead and 
an unborn wor!d: 


was 


“I see a black time coming, history , 
Tending in footnotes our forgotten land. 
Hearing the once-virginal 
But ageing choirs of intellect 
Sing a psalm thai would appall 
Our certain fathers, I expect 
No gentle decadeace, no right effect 
Of falling, but itself the barren fall: 
And Yeats’ gold songbird shouting over all.” 
In his lovely lines to John Clare he seems to share the unearned 
guilt of his generation, the “responsibility for the world’s disease.” 
But even in his forsakenness there is no note of self-pity, no 
surrender : 
“ Those flowering orchards, O. to save those orchards 
Of starred illusion from the climbing blight... . ” 
He knows that, in place of the chance of life, he has been given 
the certitude of death: 
“If we could be alone for a moment only 
While the spring grows, while blossoms fight 
Within the bud 
If we had met before 
And in another place, what wonders might we see 
Sheltered by days and faces, under a flowering tree? ” 
He shares with others of his age a dark resentment at the denial of 
opportunity; but with him resentment is no mere mood of irritation; 
it has about it a solemn tone of fate: 
. * + * 


It is not, therefore, his amazing poetic skill only which differen- 
uiates Sidney Keyes from so many of his contemporaries, but above 
all his grave acceptance of the tragedy to which his youth was 
destined. It is not war only which appalls him: 

“The captive brain, the feet that walk to war 
The ironbound brain, the hand unskilled in war 
The shrinking brain, sick of an inner war.” 
He has d firm sense of courage: 
“The fifes cry death ani the sharp winds call. 
Set your face to the rock; go on, go out 
Into the bad lands of battle, into the cloud-wall 
Of the future, my: friends, and leave your fear.” 
But he is obsessed by the dread of pain, the certainty of death: 
“ See 
How I believed in pain, how near I got 
To living pain, regaining my lost image 
Of hard perfection, sexless and immortal.” 
And a tragic import is given to his poetry by his deep premonition 
that he also must die in Africa: “and the tall miraculous city that 


I walked in will never house me”: 
“The bright waves scour the wound of Carthage. 
The shadows of gulls run spiderlike through Carthage. 
The cohorts of the sand are wearing Carthage 
Hollow and desolate as a turning wave ; 
But the bronze eagle has flown east from Rome. 
Rome remember, remember the seafowls sermon 
That followed the beaked ships westward to their triumph, 
O Rome, you city of soldiers, remember the singers 
That cry with dead voices along the African shore.” 
* * * * ° 
A man of his intellect, a man of his poetic certainty, might have 
pierced the cloud of uselessness which keeps the sunshine from our 
younger men. Sidney Keyes was killed before he reached man- 
hood ; but he has left behind him something that is most powerful 
and lovely: 
“A boy’s voice flowering out of silence ; 
Rising through choirs to the ear’s whorled shrine 
And living there, a light.” 
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THE THEATRE 


* Volpone.”’ At the Scala. 


Mr. WOLFIT concludes his season at the Scala with his production 
of Ben Jonson’s Volpone or The Fox. This full-blooded fantasia 
on vice and corruption has all the subierfuges and intricacies of 
plot characteristic of its age, but it is made glorious by an extra- 
ordinary eloquence. The speech in which Volpone as mountebank 
sells his nostrum—deriving from Venus and Helen of Troy—is a 
masterpiece of sheer linguistic magnificence such as can be matched 
in no modern play. It is also just the sort of thing to which Donald 
Wolfit can do full justice ; but, indeed, Volpone is a part that suits 
him to perfection. He was well partnered by Brown Derby as his 
parasite Mosca, and other good performances were by Lionel Stevens 
(Voltore, the Advocate), Richard Goolden (€orbaccio) and Eric 
Adeney (Corvino). The trial scene in which the villains completely 
outwit the magistrates and secure the condemnation of the innocent 
is another superb scene which has lost none of its significance. 
Apart from the devastating figure of Lady Would-Be (Eric Maxon), 
the only other female character in the play is colourless, and 
Rosalind Iden was suitably innocuous. But what a richly comic 
play and what a chance for actors who can really speak the 
English language in its greatest splendour! 
I suggest that Mr. Wolfit should now add another of Ben Jonson’s 
plays to his repertory. There is that superb play—perhaps his 
masterpiece—The Alchemist, which would be well worth reviving, 
and there is, of course, Bartholomew Fayre. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
_ 
“ Lifeboat’? At the Odeon. ** Tunisian Victory ’’ At the Odeon, 
Tivoli and New Gallery. 

One of the most curious propaganda phenomena of this war has 
been the frequent reference by Allied film-makers to the superior 
efficiency and greater determination of their Nazi enemies. From 
British studios have come such films as 49th Parallel and Squadron 
Leader X, each of which has shown a single determined young Nazi 
successfully defying the massed might of the United Nations. The 
fact that our democratic cause has finally triumphed in the last few 
feet of each picture has failed to erase the impression that the 
Herrenvolk, bestial though their methods may be, are possessed by 
a devotion to a cause which we are too kind-hearted and muddle- 
headed to equal. Now this is a concession to the Nazis which 
bewilders me. Not only is it of doubtful aid to our morale but, 
more importantly, it has little foundation in fact. It is merely a 
compliment to Dr. Goebbels. I will admit that in the first years 
of the war the presentation of pictures of Nazi might and ingenuity 
may have helped to prove the need for ruthless determination on 
our own part, but it is surely a little late now for Mr. Alfred Hitch- 
cock to follow in the footsteps of Messrs. Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger and present us with yet another flesh-creeping picture 
of the Nazi superman. His account of the dithering sentiments of 
a handful of assorted democrats sharing a mid-Atlantic lifeboat with 
the Captain of the U-boat which sank their ship, is something of a 
period piece. Lifeboat is, nevertheless, a considerable technical 
feat. With the exception of a ridiculous underwater sequence in 
which improbable fish examine Miss Tallulah Bankhead’s diamond 
bracelet, which has been offered them as bait, the camera never 
leaves the boat, and yet dialogue and camera-craft hold the attention 
throughout. If our emotions are never deeply engaged it is because 
the characterisation calls only for spokesmen for points of view. 
The U-boat Captain’s companions eventually unmask the villainous 
nature of his genial leadership and throw him overboard, but 
unfortunately a rescue ship arrives before Mr. Hitchcock has the 
opportunity to tell us whether the boat-load of Britons and Americans 
would have managed to survive without Nazi direction. 

Tunisian Victory misses a chance to provide the perfect answer to 
Lifeboat’s apologia for kindly democratic muddle-headedness. A 
successor to Desert Victory, this official film continues the story of 
the African campaigns up to the final Axis surrender at Cap Bon. 
The planning and execution of the North African invasion is well 
reported and as a climax to a series of remarkable battle sequences 
might well have come a peroration on the war-time achievements 
of Allied determination. It might also have been pointed out that 
the post-war world may hope to benefit from the courage and deter- 
Mination of democratic planners. Unfortunately, Tunisian Victory 
has missed this conclusion and finishes instead with a sentimental 
discussion between two professional commentators who inform us 
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that the blood-soaked common soldiers whom they are supposed to 
represent are really just bringing smiles back to children’s faces. 
There is a tendency throughout the film to cheapen the simple, 
direct style of Desert Victory. It may well be that the introduction 
of conventional touches of humour and the “ character ” commentaries 
of Bernard Miles and Burgess Meredith will give the film an appeal 
for Hollywood-trained audiences which the former film lacked. The 
nature of the campaign in Tunisia has presented us with a wider 
variety of front-line material and there are amazing shots of combat 
(often stupidly abbreviated to produce a feverish tempo). The close 
scenes of British infantrymen clambering up the crumbling slopes 
of Long Stop Hill under deadly fire are the most remarkable shots 
of infantry in action I have ever seen. There are also astonishing 
scenes of aerial combat and bombing, some of them evidently being 
captured German pictures of British attacks. A great deal of care 
and argument has evidently gone to the screen assessing of the relative 
importance of the American and British roles, yet, bearing in mind 
the obvious difficulties, the experiment of joint Anglo-American 
production can be said to have achieved a success which should be 
regarded as recommending future official film production under the 
auspices of the whole group of United Nations. The one doubt in 
my own mind concerns the wisdom of allowing real film material 
of this kind to be handled in Hollywood. Col. Frank Capra, who has 
been responsible for the American end of the work, has clearly been 
susceptible to studio influences which have not altogether helped 
the picture. And how banal and inappropriate is the musical 
accompaniment as compared with William Alwyn’s unassisted score 
for Desert Victory. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


‘“*A Child of Our Time."’ Oratorio by M. Tippett. 


A Child of Our Time?  Say,*rather, a child of yesterday. For 
Michael Tippett’s oratorio, performed last Sunday at the Adelphi 
Theatre under Mr. Walter Goehr’s direction, expresses the mood 
that was prevalent in the inter-war years, the mood of depression 
and of refusal to act—the mood that is summed up in Hamlet’s curse 
upon the spite that set him to right his world. The typical child 
of our time has, fortunately, adopted a more positive philosophy, 
has taken up arms against the sea of troubles which else had over- 
whelmed mankind. The model for Mr. Tippett’s hero—the youth 
who sought to avenge the wrongs of his race by shooting one of its 
oppressors—did, indeed, act. But the composer, who has written 
his own text, seems to argue that because political assassination is 
futile and, in the instance cited, merely loosed a flood of worse misery 
upon German Jewry, therefore all active opposition to wrong is 
itself wrong. To which one can only answer that, had this been 
the general attitude of Englishmen in 1940, this oratorio would have 
remained, if completed, unperformed. 

That would have been a pity, for it is happily unnecessary to 
agree with the ideas of an artist in order to admire his work. There 
is much that is admirable as music in this sincere and often deeply 
moving work. The commentary which appeared in the programme 
quite unnecessarily warned the hearer of subtleties, difficulties and 
such fearsome technicalities as polyrhythm. The scere turned out 
to be quite lucid and easily intelligible. The choral writing, in 
which the composer’s experience as a conducter of choirs has stood 
him in good stead, is always effective and often masterly. The 
settings of the negro spirituals, which are used in the manner of the 
chorales in Bach’s Passions, are particularly successful. Despite 
the association of these hymns with another world from that of a 
Nazified Europe, their words and musical sentiment are so apt that 
they might have been composed ad hoc. 

Where the composer appears to me to fail is in his solos. He 
has found no adequate substitute for the formal aria and, having 
limited himself to the briefest of texts, he finds himself on occasion 
reduced to repeating each sentence twice quite baldly, in order to 
give sufficient expansion to his idea. The effect is apt to be tire- 
some and slightly ridiculous, because it has not the formal justifica- 
tion of the repetitions in the classical aria. In one solo for alto he 
attempts a kind of Bach-like floridity, but only achieves a reflection 
of the kind of air Hindemith was writing twenty years ago. 
Generally, however, he goes in for plain statement, with only occa- 
sional lyrical felicities of phrase, and the result is, on the whole, 
dull. But in the final ensemble for soloists and chorus the composer 
shows that he is capable of sustained winged flight. This, with its 
succeeding chorale, makes a noble ending to a work to whose general 
tone of self-pity one would not apply that adjective. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 
Sis In your issue of March roth you paid me the compliment of dis- 
cussing critically and at length the suggestions contained in my recent 
Sidney Ball Lecture on “ The British Commonwealth and World Order.” 
li is impossible in the compass of a letter to discuss all the points you 
raise. But, with your permission, I should like to comment on the con- 


trast which you draw betwe2n my proposal for unification, federation or 
union of Europe, and your interpretation of the speech which Mr. 
Churchill made in March of last year. 

Of my scheme you say: “It is difficult indeed to escape the conclusion 
that federation is to be imposed on Europe, as part of the peace settle- 
ment, by three Great Powers, none of which is to submit to federation 
itself.” The phrase “ submit to federation” is a curious one to use of 
a scheme of co-operation designed to save the people of the countries 
concerned from the horrors of war, to ensure them personal liberty and 
to increase their economic welfare. Federation—if that is the right word 
10 use—is offered as the only way of escape out of chaos. I propose 
that Russia and Great Britain should be left outside, not in order that 
they may avoid a burden that they impose upon others, but because 
Europe cannot go nearly as far in the direction of unification, if Russia 
and Great Britain are included, as she may be able to do without including 
them as members. 

Mr. Churchill speaks of “the largest common measure of the inte- 
grated life of Europe that is possible without destroying the individual 
characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and historic races.” 
But elsewhere in the speech he speaks of “ confederation,” and this you 
define as the “relationship pertaining between members of the League 
of Nations.” I do not claim to be the interpreter of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech, but I do not believe that when he talked of “ achieving the largest 
common measure of the integrated iife of Europe” he was merely think- 
ing of re-establishing between the European States the obligations of the 
Cevenant. One of the purposes of my Sidney Ball Lecture was to argue 
that the Covenant of the League is not sufficient to ensure the peaceful 
evolution of Europe. Mr. Churchill’s speech implies the same assump- 
tion. On the other hand, the world as a whole is not ready for more 
binding commitments, and we must therefore proceed by the process of 
strengthening the bonds regionally between countries which have common 
interests and common problems. 

I do not believe that today we can go far in 
Russia with that of Europe as a whole, because of differences of economic 
structure, political development, law and custom. Russia’s rightful place 
is that of one of the Great Powers in a World Order, not that of a member 
in a union of smaller European nations. If Russia is not included, I do 
not think it is politically possible for Great Britain to be included as a 
member sharing the rights and duties of the European countries to one 
another. At the same time, the Big Three must have very close relations 
with Europe. Art the end of the war they will have fuil responsibility 
for its security, for the kind of peace that is given to its liberated peoples 
and for whatever peace terms are finally imposed upon Germany. They 
have an obligation to see that a new tyranny does not arise from the 
embers of the war, and must enter into economic relations with Europe 
which will aid her recovery. That is what I mean by sponsorship ; and 
in that role they will be participating in the greatest effort ever made to 
achieve the largest measure of the integrated life of Europe. The differ- 
ence between my address and Mr. Churchill’s speech is that while Mr. 
Churchill pictures this process as being far ahead, I express the hope 
that a great step towards it may be taken at the end of the war. 

One word in conclusion. The Big Three must enter into close rela- 
tions with Europe, and perhaps have a say in her internal affairs for 
quite a long time to come—partly because England and Russia are geo- 
graphically European countries and politically deeply interested in her 
affairs, but partly also because at the end of the war they must act towards 
Europe as trustees for the world as a whole. It is not their job to dictate 
to Europe the terms on which she should reach a measure of unification. 
But as the custodians of world peace they are entitled to ask of Europe, 
and must take the responsibility of satisfying themselves, that when their 
troops leave Europe they will hand over the responsibility for internal 
Jaw and order to an organisation that is capable of ensuring it, and that 
Europe’s affairs are ordered in such a way that they will not breed a third 
world war. This trusteeship must temporarily be exercised by the Great 
Powers until ultimate responsibility for world peace can be effectively 
exercised by a Council of the World.—I am, Sir, yours, &c, 

W. T. Layton. 
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ONE WAY WITH GERMANY 

Sik,—Very few Englishmen will disagree with the views of Mr. Wilson 
Harris. Germany must not be allowed again to disturb the peace of 
Europe by wanton aggression ; but that does not necessarily imply the 
humiliation of Germany A fundamental necessity towards the establish- 
ment of peace after the present conflict would be to bring home to 
every German, by imeans of an accurate historical record, Germany's 
treachery and crimes since 1918. Such a history should be circulated 
throughout Germany as a corrective to the lies and misrepresentations 
upon which she has been fed for many years. In the years of perce 
German trade was booming, as anyone will remember who studied the 
Blue Books issued by the Board of Trade previous to 1914 when Mr. 
Gerald Balfour was President. The historian, for the purpose mentioned, 
should contrast those years of prosperity with the sorry plight of Germary 
today under the Nazi criminals. The German people need to be told 
the truth. 

There need be no repression of Germany after the war in the arts 
of peace, including trade and commerce ; but the measures to be taken 
to prevent Germany from preparing for a third world war must be 
decisive, and no safeguards must be lacking. Personally, I have little 
hope of Germany unless she undergoes a complete change of heart; 
and I see no other way of bringing that about than by the restoration 
of the Christian faith throughout the land, and by the circulation 
throughout Germany of a true historical record of her rulers’ misdeeds 
and crimes since 1918.—Yours faithfully, P. A. SHaw. 

Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup. 


1944 


Sik,—Mr. Brailsford thinks I wish to lower Germany’s living standard, 
but my letter also suggested means to raise it. Further, if Mr. Brailsford 
will read the rest of the chapter in my recent book (from which he 
auotes in his own) he will see that I deprecated any permanent dis- 
criminatory seduction of her food standard. But I did write that 
Goering’s assertion that “If aayone is to starve it won't be Germany ” 
should, in equity, be reversed. Is this unreasonable? 

I also suggested, like Mr. Brailsford, that German industry should 
be used to help the industrialisation of South-Eastern Europe. But 
although I admit being less soft-hearted towaids Germany than he is, 
her living standard is not the “ substantial difference ” between us. This 
is that whereas he attributes Germany’s aggressive tendencies mainly 
to the Junkers’ and big industrialists’ wish to maintain their ascendency, 
admittedly a contributory factor, I attribute these tendencies to a much 
wider section of the nation and to more profound causes. 

Mr. Brailsford’s most dangerous assumption is that “If there is a 
steady and expanding demand from home and foreign markets for pacific 
tools and structural steel” Germany will behave peacefully. But Ger- 
many (and also Krupp’s) had just such a market before 1914 and was 
steadily regaining it in the post-war years. Yet this did not prevent 
her twice making war. In fact, the earnings from this trade helped her 
to re-arm. “ Why,” asked Mr. Brailsford, “with such markets should 
even Krupp’s wish to make guns?” It was the earnings from their sale 
of steel, patent licences and “ pacific tools” which contributed largely 
to Krupp’s costly research work on guns and armour-plate. In fact, 
the over-industrialisation of Germany helped to encourage aggression.— 
—Yours faithfully, T. H. MInNSHALL. 

Reform Club, S.W. 1. 


S1rR,—Mr. Brailsford did make the suggestion, on page 124 of his book, 
that the rationing of “ strategic” metals might check Germany’s ability 
to use her steel industry for the production of munitions, but only after 
pointing out, on page 123, how useless this would be, as it would force 
the Germans to apply all their ingenuity to the development of sub- 
stitutes. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe also supports the proposal to withhold 
certain metals from Germany, and I am afraid this opinion is very 
general. 

If we are to take action that wiil ensure lasting peace, we must 
endeavour to find out which proposals deal with fundamentals and which 
are merely concerned with incidentals that may soon become unimportant, 
Before 1914 we thought that supplies of nitrate of soda from Chile were 
essential for the production of explosives, but Germany proved us to be 
wrong. Copper, tungsten, chromium, &c., may be strategic metals in 
1944, but who can say that they will be in 1964? Natural rubber is no 
longer essential, even for the Allies. These rationing proposals are all 
the more dangerous because they seem to offer such a simple and straight- 
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1 solution to the problem. We must not forget that the “ strategic ” 


ire also needed for domestic purposes, and any rationing can 





materials 
only be for a comparatively shert time unless Germany is to be barred 
from the benefits of the Atlantic Charter for ever. 

I agree with Mr. Brailsford that it is very important to enccurage 


Germany to develop her home markets and raise the standard of living ; 
if this happens they may feel that they have more to lose by war, but 
the arguments which he uses to support this suggestion are quite wrong. 
He says, “I insist that the real safeguard is the adoption in Germany 
end elsewhere of an expanding economy” and then “in times of slump 
every heavy industry turns to the manufacture of arms.” What rubbish! 
Did Mr. Brailsford never hear how Britain refused to build battleships, 
tanks and guns in order to find work for the idle steelworks of Sheffield 
and the shipyards of Glasgow and Newcastle? America also preferred 
unemployment to armaments. while Germany deliberately chose guns 
instead of butter. They could just as easily have made motor-cars, 
wireless sets, furniture and clothing and have nourished their bodies with 
the butter. ' 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s policy of complete isolation would be likely to 
provoke Germany to such an intensive programme of research that we 
should wake up some day to find that she had become completely self- 
supporting, and in doing so had made such startling scientific discoveries 
that she was able to destroy her neighbours with far more terrible weapons 
than she has today. 

The twenty years immediately after the cessation of hostilities are 
going to be the most important. Our treatment of Germany during that 
period must have a definite relation to ovr own activities, social and 
industrial. I do not pretend to offer suggestions on the social side, 
but I do believe, most emphatically, that any control of Germany's 
industry must be accompanied by the determination that she shal] not 
export anything that will hinder scientific and technical development in 
It is important for Great Britain and her Allies to have 
We must have the plant 


other countries. 
the facilities for arming quickly and efficiently. 
and trained labour in our own countries. 

In the past we believed in a balance of power achieved by political 
alliances. In the future we must have a new balance of power depending 
upon the scientific research, the technical ability, the factories and the 
trained labour of our own country and of our friends.—Yours faith- 
fully, NORMAN SHELDON. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir—I read Mr. Dennis Bardens’ recent article on Public Relations with 
great interest. I should like to emphasise that he only deals with a part 
of a Public Relations Officer’s duties. He does not refer, except in one 
place and then only by implication, to what I think is the most important 
aspect of a Public Relations Officer’s duty, namely to represent the Public 
to his Undertaking. If public relations work is looked upon from this 
angle by those who practise or are interested in it, it has a different aspect. 
The task is one of interpretation, which is a two-way process. The first 
duty of a Public Relations Officer is to tell the Undertaking he serves about 
the Public, and the second is to tell the Public, whose servant he also -is, 
about the Undertaking. The order in which I have placed these duties 
ensures the success which comes from good service. 

May I mention another aspect of a Public Relations Officer’s duty? If 
we compare the public desire for knowledge today, with that in 1914, 
we find that thirty years ago there were no broadcasting, no newsreels, no 
“documentary” films and no “ prestige” advertising. Moreover, news- 
paper circulations stood much lower than they do today. All these changes 
have come about because the public has a profound desire, and therefore 
&@ positive right, to understand. This is an appetite that grows. If the 
void is not filled, what then? Because we are more dependent on public 
opinion, we care more about it. Perhaps we care more about it for an 
even better reason: to do so is a proof of true democratic feeling. —I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, E..RAWDON SMITH. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


Sir,—I should like to refe: to Archdeacon’s Synge’s letter in your issue 
of March 17th under the heading “Industry in India.” It was most 
structive to hear from such a source of the lack of a planned develop- 
ment, from which India has suffered so long. Your readers will be 
interested to learn that a group of Indian industrialists and economists 
have recently drawn up a memorandum shewing how, in their opinion, 
India’s standard of living could be raised very considerably in fifteen 
years. The plan covers four main subjects—agriculture, industry, educa- 
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tion and housing—and also deals with the question of medical services. 
If such a plan could be realised, the situation described by Archdeacon 
Synge should rapidly be ended. No more towns would be permitted to 
grow haphazard, with neither water supply nor drainage system. The 
iron mines and other industrial assets in India would no longer remain 
largely unexploited, but would add their output to the world’s resources. 
The authors of the plan have anticipated the point made by Arck- 
deacon Synge in his last paragraph, and have laid it down that a central 
Government, enjoying popular support, is an essential condition for 
nauonal planning. It is hoped that this plan will prove a rallying point 
not only for Indian opinion, but «Ise for that section of opinion in this 
country which is far-sighted enough to appreciate that a poverty-stricken 
India must necessarily depress the standard of living in the West. For 
this reason it is hoped that the plan will shortly be published in this 
country.—Yours faithfully, B. SH. SAKLATVALA. 
Wharf Cottages; Newbold-on-Stour, Warwickshire. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT AND ROAD COSTS 


S1R,—My attention has been drawn to a statement in the editorial columns 
of The Spectator for March toth, were it is said that the contribution 
of road transport to road costs has been so inadequate as to constitute 
a subsidy in its favour. 

I am unable to reconcile this statement with the fact that in the year 
1933, and all subsequent years for which figures are available, motor 
taxation—that is to say, both fuel taxes and licence duties—exceeded road 
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expenditure. The figures for the year ended March, 1938, are: 
BOE CII ovis ciictsncsanscecees £79,049,000 
Road expenditure ...........0.c.00 £,64,700,000 


Would it not be correct to describe the excess of motor taxation over 
road expenditure as a penalty imposed on all motor users?—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, JAMES S. NEAVE, 

Secretary, British Road Federation, Limited. 

4A Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 

[The context made it quite clear that we were referring to the road- 
haulage industry—not to transport by private motor-cars. The wear- 
and-tear on the roads from heavy vehicles is far greater than that from 
private cars.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


THE POPULATION TREND 


S1r,—Your article by L. J. Cadbury does not give the (to me) evident 
solution to the problem of diminishing population—namely, an increasing 
cash payment for each child. My scale would be no payment for the 
first child, it being self-evident that most parents wish for, and can 
afford, one child; ros. per week for the second; 15s. for the third 
and subsequent children. Many other considerations come into the 
picture, but the basic principle should be as detailed above.—Yours 
respectfully, HarRoLtp W. SANDERSON. 
Collsels, Denham, Bucks. 


S1r,—In your issue of March roth, Mr. L. J. Cadbury says: “Once a 
country is committed to living by international trade, it is not necessarily 
going to trade on better terms because it is a country of, say, twenty 
millions rather than one of forty. The reverse is more probable.” The 
simple answer to Mr. Cadbury is that, while the population of Great 
Britain increased by five million in the 25 years from 1913 to 1038, there 
was a serious fall in our exports. Between these years total exports fell 
from 634 to 532 million pounds and exports of United Kingdom goods 
fell from 525 to 470 million. It is therefore manifest that the addition 
of these five million people did nothing whatever to increase our foreign 
trade ; they merely reduced the amount of trade per head. (Whitaker’s 
Almanack, 1944, page 637.) 

These five million did, however, add enormously to unemployment. 
Professor Bowley says: “It is in the failure to maintain exports that 
the principal cause of acute unemployment is to be found.” (Some 
Economic Consequences of the Great War, page 207.) It is evident 
that if our population had been kept down to the level of our exports, 
much of this unemployment would have been avoided.—Yours truly, 

335 Sydenham Road, Croydon. R. B. Kerr. 


L.C.C. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Sir—In the March roth issue of your paper, under the title. “Rugby 
School,” there appears the statement: “A few local authorities, including 
the L.C.C., made hopeful starts, but by the early 1920's they had 
changed to a voluntary basis or collapsed altogether.” 
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Your readers and Mrs. Jacquetta Hawkes should be informed that 
the L.C.C. did not open its compulsory day continuation schools until 


January, 1921, and that they did not “collapse” until June, 1922. 


The word “collapse” is unfortunate and unjust: they were closed 
because their existence became a political issue at the municipal elections 
and because the contiguous Education Authorities refused to put the 


School Clauses of the Education Act, 1918, into operation 
these Schools for London, and I write with 
BERESFORD INGRAM. 


Continuation 
I was the organiser of 
that authority.—Yours truly, 
15 Alleyn Park, West Dulwich, S.E. 21. 


CHINA AND THE WAR 
Str,—I do not propose to prophesy on the post-war position of Hong 
Kong as envisaged by Miss Irene Ward in her article in your issue of 
March roth. But in fairness to the astounding achievement of combined 
British enterprise and Chinese industry which Hong Kong represents, I 
think Miss Ward might have quoted the words of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
on this subject. He wrote: 

“I compared Heung Shan with Hong Kong, and although they 
are only fifty miles apart, the difference of the Government oppressed 
me very much. Afterwards I saw the outside world, and I began 
to wonder how it was that foreigners, that Englishmen, could do 
such things as they had done, for example, with the barren rock 
of Hong Kong within seventy or eighty years, while in four thousand 
years China had no place like Hong Kong. After I had studied all 
this I went home to persuad: the village eiders to do the same 
thing on a small scale, at least to clear the streets and make a 
road to the next village; but they said, ‘We have not got any 
money.” I replied, ‘Labour can be had! We young men can start 
the work,’ and so while I was at home I swept the street and 
cleaned the road. Many young men followed my example ; but 
immediately we began to work outside the village there was trouble, 
and I had to give up getting Hong Kong on a small scale.” 


It is a great pity that so many of our public men and women fail 
to give honour to Britain where honour is due. The “white sheet” 
business is greatly overworked and often uncalled-for. We all hope for 
a fair and square settlement of problems—Hong Kong included—at the 
Peace Conference. But it must not be forgotten that Hong Kong has 
been of immense benefit to China. It has provided a free port for their 
trade, a home for roughly a million Chinese, where law and order and 
justice prevailed, sanctuary for thousands of her people when anarchy was 
rife in South China, and a University in which young Chinese—both men 
and women—could equip themselves in medicine, science and the arts 
for the service of their country.—Yours faithfully, BELLA SOUTHORN. 

M 5 Artillery Mansions, S.W. 1. 


HAMLET 


S1r,—In his account of two current productions of Hamlet your dramatic 
critic regrets that the part of Claudius the King is not given to a good 
actor. I should like to remind him of Sir Barry Jackson’s production of 
Hamlet in modern dress, when this part was played by Frank Vosper. 
He gave a careful study of calculating villainy, which put the play as a 
whole in a new light, and incidentally somewhat altered the proportions 
which the part of Hamlet assumes in the hands of the actor-manager.— 
Yours, &c., L. ARTHUR SMITH. 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA 


S1r.—Referring to your comments on my letter in your issue of March roth 
I note that you did not deny the facts given by me regarding the original 
reaction in England to the peace conditions of 1940, which this country, 
with sound instinct, recognised as spelling the extermination of Finland— 
then as now. But I beg leave to state that your assertion about “ the 
transit of German troops to Finland” which “ precipitated the Soviet 
air-raids ” is quite groundless, even though supported by a message from 
The Times correspondent in Stockholm. The diplomatic correspondence 
between Finland and Russia in 1941 is available in London in a library 
familiar to all students of international affairs. 

Prince Obolensky, in your issue of March 17th, appears in the role, 
somewhat unaccustomed in this country, of quoting Hitler as a truthful 
I prefer to rely on the British Foreign Secretary, who on June 


witness 
24th, 1941, told the House of Commons that the respected Finnish 
Minister in England, Mr. Gripenberg, had on June 23rd given him a 


Finland 


message from the Finnish Government, affirming his wish that 
the 


be not drawn into the war between Germany and Russia. Meanwhile, 
Russian attack on Finland materialised.—Yours, &c., 


Pall Mall, S.W. 1. Bryan BEVAN. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


DRYNESS, of course, is the most precious quality of March ; but today 
there is a more ardent cry for rain than for the dust that is “worth 
a king’s ransome.” Many wells are dry or nearly dry. Even the maig 
supply of water has failed in some places, for example on the Herts-Bucks 
border. A curious mishap has befallen one of those who set out 
deepen his well. The water began to fail, and deepening was started at 
once on a generous scale. Just before the desired depth was reached 
every drop of water disappeared. The wells on that Oxford hillside 
were fed by way of a layer of sand overlying clay. As soon as the 
layer of underlying clay was punctured the water flowed through the 
hole as if it were a pipe. ‘The only way to reach water again was to 
go down another 200 feet! The problem is very different in the chalk 
country. There the level of water in the chalk in which most of the 
streams have their source—including the Lea, on which a good part af 
London depends—has been steadily falling, and, as in previous droughts, 
some of the upper reaches begin to vanish clean away. 


Gold Dust 

At the same time farmers and gardeners have rejoiced in the dryness, 
Seldom was the soil more congenial. On one highly scientific farm 
seeding was completed in the shortest possible time and in the most 
perfect conditions. Oats, barley, peas, and even fodder grasses and clover, 
have been sown since March entered, and tens of thousands of lettuces 
have been planted out. Several interesting points were to be observed 
on that same farm. Immense quantities of salt had been ordered, because 
it was discovered that for certain crops, such as sugarbeet, salt fulfilled, 
in lesser but sufficient measure, the function of the rarer and much more 
costly potash. All the corn has been sown along with some form of 
trifolium, not for use as a second crop, but for ploughing in. On the 
subject of March dust a doggerel verse, not so well known as some, runs: 


“A peck of March dust 
and a shower in May 
make the corn green 
and the fields gay.” 


A Soft Drink 

Strong pleas, from M.P.s and others, for the private manufacture of 
a drink of unfermented apple continue to be heard ; but, it is alleged 
by some of the enthusiasts, the Ministry of Agriculture is more than 
neutral, is even hostile. Among official responses is the suggestion that 
superfluous apples should be sent to the cider-makers. This is an old 
“howler” by the Ministry, pointed out long ago in very, crisp idiom 
by one of the greatest and quite the most scientific of our cider-makers. 
Good cider—for the best of medicinal reasons—can be made only from 
cider apples (which contain a considerable proportion of tannin as well 
as of sugar). It can be made from other apples, but in such case needs 
undesirable additions. If apple juice—a pleasant and wholesome drink— 
is to be made for domestic consumption, there is need of a cheap and 
efficient press or crusher. The provision of such would be a general 
boon. 


Spring Arrivals 

The first migrant birds are here; but for those who judge by song 
there is one caveat. Not once or twice a reported chiff-chaff (which with 
the wheatear is often the earliest arrival) has proved to be a great tit 
This tit’s call is much the harsher note and is rarely trisyllabic. Blue 
tits, larks, chaffinches, wrens and hedge-sparrows are all in full song, 
even in the Midlands, as well as the three thrushes and the robins. 


In the Garden 

Among the many little gifts that reach us from known and unknown 
friends in the Unitéd States are packets of seeds. For myself, I have 
just received a consignment of cauliflower seed (which cannot be grown 
out-of-doors in England), and my previous experience is that American 
seed is usually very good. When to sow seeds is a difficult question ; but 
if the soil is dustily congenial, it is worth while defying frost, since pro- 
tection—from bracken or cloches or what-not—reduces the risk to 
negligible proportions. Those who are able to retain their interest ‘0 
flower-borders have the advantage of a wholly excellent book, just pub 


lished by William Collins. The Border in Colour, by T. C. Mansfield, 
W. Beach THOMAS. 


21s. 
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[ was On a hne a morning in 182 vear in which 
Mr. Charles Chubb opened his ode nith’s shop in St 
} Paul's Churchyard—that the Cabriolets (vulgo. Cabs), one 
horse vehicles, were pred ser on to the streets of London. 
In 1823, twelve plied for hire, and from Knight's Histo y 
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WHERE THE 
MONEY GOES! 


TM Royal Cancer Hospital is entirely dependent on 
voluntary contributions. Every year the public responds 
generously to our appeals for funds. Where does the 
money go? 

Well, first there is TREATMENT. Costly X-ray machines... 
priceless radium...the best of food...as well as the one 
hundred and one items every hospital needs... beds... 
linen... furniture... 


In addition, there is RESEARCH. Some time ago we were 
bequeathed a fine building that became the Chester Beatty 
Research Institute and marked a great step forward. But, to 
be effective, it has to be supplied continually with the latest 
apparatus for experiment and test, without which knowledge 
cannot be gained 


Thirdly, there is PERSONNEL. A large staff of scientists, 


research workers, doctors, nurses, attendants, must be main- 


tained ... housed . .. clothed... fed... 
All this, is constantly costing more—much more—than it 
ever did. 


Please help to keep this work going by sending a gift to 
The Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer - Hospital 


(FREE } 
FULHAM ROAD - - 
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The. Facts 





About Bombi in 


Bombing Vindicated. By J. M. Spright, C.B., C.B.E ” (Ge ffrey 
Bles 6s 

THERE is much more in this book than its title suggests. In support 

of his thesis—an important one—Mr. Spaight provides his readers 


information invaluable to those interested in 
time nor the means to keep records 
onceptions that the British, 


with a wealth of factual 
air warfare who have neither the 
on the subject. He explains the differing c 
American, German and French General Staffs had with regard to 
use of the aeroplane in war. He catalogues revealing statements 
made by Allied and Nazi statesmen on bombing policy, statements 
which called for little comment at the time they were made but which, 
with the passing of time, attain an unsuspected importance. He 
recounts the more important actions over the battle-towns of 
Germany, and the murderous raids by Japanese airmen over defence- 
less Chinese cities ; and he reminds us how R.A.F. raids on German 
targets in the first months of the war were delayed by the influence 
on the Allied Command of French fears of reprisals. At last, we 
shook ourselves clear of this unworthy motive, and British bombs 
fell on the German mainland before German bombs fell on ours, 
This was the raid of May 11th, 1940, when a force of 18 Whitley 
bombers attacked railway installations in Western Germany. Of this 
event Mr. Spaight speaks boldly. What he says of it should be 
shouted fromthe house-tops : 


the 


. Because we were doubtful about the psychological effect 
of propagandist distortion of the truth that it was we who started 
the strategic bombing offensive, we have shrunk from giving our 
great decision of May, 1940, the publicity which it deserved. That, 
It was as heroic, 


surely, was a mistake. It was a splendid decision. 

as se!f-sacrificing, as Russia’s decision to adopt her policy of 
‘scorched earth.’ It gave Coventry and Birmingham, Sheffield and 
Southampton, the right to look Kief and Kharkov, Stalingrad and 
Sebastopol, in the face. Our Soviet Allies would have been less 
critical of our inactivity in 1942 if they had understood what we 


had done.” 

The truth is that Hitler, in spite of the might of his Luftwaffe, was 
afraid of the bomber being used as a strategic weapon. He covered 
up this fear in a cloak of hypocritical rhetoric delivered on many 
occasions both before and after the start of the war. His most 
spectacular effort in this respect was his proposal in 1935-36 to obtain 
international agreement on limiting bombing to attacks within the 
boundaries of battle-zones. This proposal appeared to have an 
humanitarian motive, but, if it had been adopted, it would not have 
prevented the bombing of Warsaw, Rotterdam and Belgrade, but 
it would have protected the Ruhr, the Rhineland and other centres 
of German industry. The German Staff planned a war of mass 
attack, a war which demanded an uninterrupted flow of material to 
the battle fronts, hence the Nazi fear of the long-range 
Further, the battle fronts were to be outside the boundaries of the 
Reich. Viewed against this background, the “ humanitarian” pleas 
of Hitler to abolish strategic bombing assume their true and ugly 
He failed in his designs, and what he must be thinking now 
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can be gleaned from a passage in Mein Kampf: “Let us imagip 
the bloody battles of the world war not as having taken place on the 
Somme, in Flanders, &c., &c.... If such happened, then we muy 
admit that the destruction of Germany might have been accom. 
plished. ... I am convinced that if 
i.e. battles had taken place on German territory 
a German Reich today but only German States.” 
> bombing was e' 





things had taken a different 
there would 


bur 


course 
no longer be 
Japan also subscribes to this fear of strategic 





by the reprisals she took on the captured American airmen wh 
bombed Tokyo. She vainly hoped that her actions would act as 4 
deterrent. 

Mr. Spaight has something to say to those individuals who, from 


the comfort of their armchairs, write letters to newspapers protesting 
against what they call the bombing of civilians, for it is by that term 
that they define the strategic bombing offensive of the Allied Air 
Forces. It is to be hoped that this book is read by them, for ther 
will obtain from it knowledge in place of the quarter-truths thy 
prompt their squeaks. They will learn that the bomber is a primary 
instrument for the repression of aggression, that the bomber is th 


only weapon that can murder war. “War,” says Mr. Spaight 
“cannot live with the bomber. It can smother and stifle war 
source.” That, and no less, is the tremendous fact emer: ging from 
the present conflict. The Bomber is being vindicated. : 
NIGEL TAnGye. 

The Old Testament 


The Sevén Days of Jericho. By Patric Dickinson. (Andrew Daken. 


6d.) 


Cain. By Anne Ridler. (Nicholson and Watson. 4s. 6d.) 
HERE are two poets who have returned to the Old Testament for 
their symbols. Readers, or at least older readers, will be able to 


meet them halfway. Mr. Dickinson has been working quietly and 
thoroughly for some years, and has been sensible enough not t 
publish a book until he had something mature to put in it. This 
new poem was well worth waiting for. It moves throughout with 
an unforced originality. There is not an obscure” phrase in it, and 
it is so firmly conceived and carried out in form that the poet has 
completely merged his Biblical symbolism into his present-day realism, 

making a whole which is a sound criticism and a lively sensation of 
the problems of our war-torn world. He says in a preface “I have 
tried to make my characters and situations true to themselves.” He 
has succeeded ; and this is no small achievement ; one which requires 
from the author a hard-won knowledge of himself. 

The poem is divided into two parts ; a theme and a variation. The 
theme is the narration of the seven days of the Creation, told by the 
poet through direct imagery that has the effect of a folk-tale. Here 
is an example, where he describes the all-pervasive God working on 
the Fourth Day. 

“He hopped and flew 
Loped and paddled, 
Cantered and wriggled 
He swam like a spear, he wove 
He sprang and crushed, 
Poisoned and pounced, 
Nibbled and chewed and scrunched, 

Mangled and sucked and swallowed.” 

After that much-in-simplicity, the second part of the poem, the 
variation, comes with an added sophistication, through the story of 
the seven days of the siege of Jericho by Joshua and his undeserving 
army. The poet adds a modern tilt to it, but does not make it 
sententious. His sensuous appreciation of the actual events promises 
great dramatic development is his future work. 

‘And I remember the trumpets blowing: the echoes 
Returning like chattering children released from school ; 
And a glimpse of a scarlet cord in a window he 
And a face for a moment, another face behind it.” 

Between the two parts is an Interlude remarkable for its emotional 
force. It is a birthday poem for the poet, who was born on St 
Stephen’s day. Here is its noble ending. 

World, crush the cairn of your stony heart upon me, 
Pile pyramid, build Babel, throne by throne. 

O hang the millstone round my willing neck 

For Europe’s starving children, who beg for bread 

And are given their daily stone. O Father in Heaven 
Before they return to you, simply because they are dead, 
(The trespass against them how can they forgive?) 

As he was the first to die for Jesus’ sake 

Let me for my faith in them become their Stephe 1 
Stone me to death so only the children live.” 
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“ The astonishing maturity of his mind, the intense seriousness 
his outh ok. and his innate preoccupation with major things 
suggests that here potentially was the war poet for whom 
England has been waiting. He is already a man of stature, 
speaking with a _ strong voice.”—V. Sackville-West in The 
Observer. 


“He was certainly master of his material: the first serious 
casualty, so far as poetry is concerned, of the war.”’— 
G. W. Stonier in The New Statesman, 


“There is a substance to his work which is individual, and 
the individuality is on a major scale. And now he has been 
killed, this poet so intensely of our time.”—Richard Church in 
The Listener. 

‘The most remarkable, yet least obvious, quality of his poetry 
is the sense of form which it displays. His death in Tunisia— 
he was killed storming a farmhause—is a loss to literature.”— 
David Wright in The Sunday Times. 


“In Sidney Keyes’ death poetry lost one of its most gifted 
practitioners. Like others who have made the same sacrifice he 
might seem to have known that it was to be exacted, and 
prepared in spirit for the hour. That is the impression which 
many of his poems make... his was a sensibility braced to 
action, yet sharpened, not dulled, by that necessity.”—The 


limes ile Supplement. 


‘In this boy's hands language becomes an austere medium for 
catching and pinning down on paper vision beyond the reach 
of all but the true poet—austere yet magical, lyrical too. His 
work will not die.’"—The Times Educational Supplement. 
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274 THE 
Mrs. Ridler, in her play in verse, shows her usual personal idiosyn- 
crasy, which at its best is most appealing, and at its worst is some- 
tumes embarrassing, as in the lines where she makes Cain say to Eve 
“ Did God appoint me my brother’s keeper? 
If so, it is a sinecure with you in our neighbourhood.” 

But in spite of such lapses as this, and of her inclination to suckle 
her poetic infants in public (a habit which would be delightful in 
another setting than our modern world), the candour which shines 
through her work gives it distinction, RICHARD CHURCH. 


A Plan for India 

The Way Out. By C. Rajagopalachari. (Oxford University Press. 
THIS modest pamphlet has an importance out of all proportion to 
its length. Its author, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, was Premier of Madras 
and a leading member of the Congress Party. He resigned his place 
in its inner counsels as a protest against the rejection of the Cripps 
offer, and made a vain attempt to prevent the fatal rebellion of 
August, 1942 ; in a letter to Mr. Gandhi, he protested strongly against 
the Mahatma’s cynical proposal to leave the futwre destinies of India 
to “God or anarchy.” Since then his main endeavour has been to 
find a solution to the Hindu-Moslem problem. 

In his pamphlet, Mr. Rajagopalachari makes a powerful plea to 
his former colleagues to adopt a more realistic attitude. He points 
out that Congress policy has hitherto been uniformly negative and 
sterile. Instead of accepting political concessions as a base upon 
which to work for further advance, it has invariably refused its 
co-operation, and the result has merely been to leave the constructive 
work to its opponents. In the Gandhian form of direct action which 
Congress has adopted since 1920, the leaders must necessarily be 
arrested and put out of action at the beginning of the campaign. 
The initiative passes to Government and remains with them. On 
these groungs, the author urges that Indian nationalists should not 
be deterred by any false notions of prestige from repudiating their 
refusal of the Cripps’ proposals. Mr. Amery has solemnly.reiterated 
on behalf of the British Government that these proposals have 
remained open and will remain open. It is not common sense to 
refuse to accept a statement of this kind. It might, of course, be 
possible to improve the language and minor particulars of the offer. 
But the British Government could not offer a scheme going further 
on the point of national independence. It is indeed, says the writer, 
not easy to conceive what more we could have asked, to which 
constitutional lawyers could possibly agree. 

One of the objections to the Cripps offer was the non-accession 
clause. Mr. Rajagopalachari points out the futility of trying to coerce 
either the Moslem League or the Princes. But if Indians cannot 
persuade one another to agree to a united government of some kind, 
it is surely better for the growth of freedom and democracy that those 
who insist on a separate existence should be allowed to try it out. 
Even if only six provinces decide to start together, the law of political 
gravity must inevitably bring others into its fold. “ Independence 
must be built up of consenting units, if it is to rest, not on any outside 
force but on abiding cohesive strength.” “ Loyalty to the leaders in 
prison,” the writer concludes, “ should not result in our affairs being 
tied up into inextricable knots. This would merely result in the 
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continued incarceration of those whom we revere, and in the indefinite 
postponement of national aspirations. The present unfortunate 
situation has to be terminated. It can be done if the conclusion 
set out in these pages is accepted.” H. G. RAWLINSon, 


A Solemn Symposium 

New Writing and Daylight: Winter, 1943-44. Edited by R.¢. 
Lehmann. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) : 
TURNING the pages of Mr. Lehmann’s latest symposium, I could not 
help wondering whether European literature had ever contended with 
such difficulties as face it at present: a society that denies Paper to 
the creative writer, while reproducing in quintuplicate some trivial 
instruction on army latrines; and a political interference with private 
life far deeper than the worst chaos of the barbarian migrations 
The consequences so fatal to creative writing are reflected in the 
bulk of the short stories in this latest volume of New Writing. They 
also inform two critical essays on the novel’s future, by Mr. Philip 
Toynbee and Mr. Lehmann himself. Mr. Toynbee insists—rightly, 
I think—that if the novel is to survive as a form of art, it must con. 
unue to be exploratory, it must chart an ever widening area of con- 
scious and subconscious experience: and he deplores the stultificatiog 
of the ‘thirties, exemplified in the case of Christopher Isherwood, 
his deliberate restriction of vision at the command of an orthodox 
political creed, adopted quite as uncritically as the Tory principles 
of any M.F.H. Mr. Lehmann in his otherwise admirable essay 
The Armoured Writer—IV, unconsciously puts his finger on the 
trouble. “It is,” he says, “by now becoming increasingly clear 
that, with rare exceptions, the real novels about this war are not 
going to be written until the war is over.” 

The truth is, of course, contemporary history seldom affords 
inspiration to the artists. The Elizabethan writers virtually ignored 
the portentous events of their day, neither the Civil Wars here, the 
Thirty Years War in Central Europe, nor in France the Fronde 
directly begot any masterpiece. The triumphs, the tragedies, and 
the passions of the Restoration were, it is true, metamorphosed by 
Dryden into works of brilliant genius. But against the unique case 
of Dryden must be set the complete failure of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epochs creatively to interpret the great issues of their 
day. Byron excepted, what on the whole could be flatter than the 
political writings of the Romantics? Chateaubriand’s Atala was 
exactly what the Empire wished to read. La Chartreuse de Parme 
and War and Peace are, after all, later reconstructions, at best from 
hearsay. 

The war stories in this last New Writing are for the most part 
slick and competent ; but they get us no further than the photograph 
album of Zola. No experimentation, no opening of new doors. In 
human relations, in man’s relation to his background nothing new 
is discovered. The only story, despite an exasperating verbosity, 
which rises to a level of its own is a Kafka-like piece—The Revolt in 
Liossa, by the Czech writer, Egon Hostovsky. Mr. Denton Welch 
contributes a tremulous, sexy reminiscence in the manner of his 
Maiden Voyage—all about the horror bred in a small boy by the 
sight of a fat woman in stays, and the contrasted beauty of a tramp 
who comes to sleep in the barn. But in the main, one is left with 
the feeling that fiction, which has learned to draw wealth from 
economics, psycho-analysis, and narcotics, is not yet capable of 
turning war to its advantage. 

Nevertheless, there are good things in New Writing. A poem by 
Miss Sitwell, several by Mr. Spender, and an excellent article by 
him on Lorca in English. A Greek critic, Demetrios Capetanakis, 
contributes an essay on Dostoievsky which I personally found most 
stimulating, an admirable compensation for much in this volume 
which at the risk of seeming ungrateful I can only describe a 
strangely inchoate. S1MON Harcourt-SMITH. 


L’Ancien Regime 
Let’s Light the Candles. By Paul Waineman (Mrs. Sylvia MacDougall). 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
“ DEBUTANTES in those days received flowers, chocolates, and pro- 
posals with a lavishness that is unknown to the girls of today ; # 
unknown as the spaciousness of life then, the brilliance, the glitter- 
ing jewels, the magnificent uniforms, the intoxicating music, the 
scent of hothouse blooms, the haunting Russian waltzes ”—Mrs. 
MacDougall’s impression of a winter season at Si. Petersburg gives 
a fair idea of the subject-matter of her memoirs and of her own 
outlook. Lavishness is the keynote: in her childhood’s home 
Finland the table was spread with brioches, meringues, French 
rusks, Viennese biscuits and every kind of cake and bread—for 4 
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pre-prandial snack. Later, at Provender in Kent, her mother gave 
dinner-parties “with ten courses, besides ices, dessert and many 
wines.” The last war brought its little austerities, but Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall, now chatelaine of Provender, was soon in her stride again ; 
and “one June Sunday in 1939, Rose, my cook, had to provide for 
twenty to lunch, fifty or more for tea and tennis, and twenty-four 
for dinner! Every meal was acclaimed as perfect.” (As for the 
threat from outside, “ Rumours, if disquieting, were ignored.”) Time 
was disposed of in equally ample style. Winters were spent 
“ abandoning Provender to a long sleep (old houses require it), and 
migrating towards the sun. The Midi, Rome, Algiers, 
Biarritz, Venice, Florence, Naples.” 

Present conditions are apt to make one censorious, and regret for 
the unattainable may easily masquerade as patriotic disapproval 
But even the least censorious of readers may well wonder at the 
total absence, in Mrs. MacDougall’s pages, of any sort of justification 
of the leisure and luxury they record. There may have been con- 
scientious and useful public service, there may have been love of 
the arts, there may even have been good talk ; but as far as she 
allows us to share it, Mrs. MacDougall’s life can be summed up as 
having a good time and marrying her daughters well. And perhaps 
it is significant that, although she never stops to speculate about 
the social structure underlying, for instance, the brilliance and 
spaciousness of those Imperial balls at St. Petersburg, every social 
dlisturbance—1914, 1939, the Paris strikes of 1936—makes her think 
of 1789, and the last war, for her, meant mainly the disappearance 
of dynasties. In the last chapter she describes the wedding of her 
daughter to a Russian prince, and a lunch-party where the bride- 
groom draws a family tree of the Romanoffs. Mrs. MacDougall 
prattles on ; but suddenly we realise that this is the same summer 
as the German advance to the Volga and the British retreat to 
Alamein. Granted a mother’s absorption in her daughter’s wedding, 
there is still a gulf between the two worlds of which Mrs. MacDougall 
seems entirely unaware. 

The British upper classes as a whole have survived revolutions 
because they have never, like many foreign aristocracies, shut them- 
selves off from the life and aspirations of the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen ; they have been resilient and adaptable. And beside 
Mrs. MacDougall’s unintentionally devastating picture we can set 
records like Lady Horier’s and -Mrs. Dugdale’s to remind us that 
privilege and responsibility are not usually such strangers. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Fiction 
The Case of the Gilded Fly. By Edmund Crispin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
High Pavement. By Emery Bonett. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Strange Pathway. By Gideon Clark. (Rich and Cowan. §8s. 6d.) 


No Nightingales. By Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon. (Michael Joseph. 


gs. 6d.) 
The Case of the Gilded Fly is, we are told by the publisher on the 
jacket, “a detective story by a new writer who calls himself Edmund 
Crispin.” The scene is war-time Oxford, and since the novel also 
concerns the activities of a repertory company, one may as well 
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follow the author’s lead and introduce his characters in the order 
of their appearance. First the sleuth, Gervase Fen, also a professor 
of English. Then there is Sheila McGaw, producer at the theatre. 
A playwright, Robert Warner, his mistress and leading lady, Rachel 
West, follow. Two more actresses, Yseut and Helen Haskell, haif- 
sisters, come next. Sir Richard Freeman, chief constable, whose 
hobby of English literature adds to his weight. Then there is Donald 
Fellowes, a college organist, infatuated with the red-headed Yseyt, 
who happens to be a woman of means, a poor actress, a nasty piece 
of work and a discard of the playwright’s into the bargain. Nicholas 
Barclay, a spoiled scholar, and Jean Whitelegge, who is in love with 
Donald, bring us to the Watsonian journalist Nigel Blake, and the 
walkers-on. All the named characters make the journey from 
Paddington to Oxford before October 12th, 1940. The final sentence 
of the opening chapter tells the reader what will happen before 
October 18th: by that day, out of the eleven characters listed, three 
“having fordone themselves, desperately are dead.” A good begin. 
ning, with promising development; the characters are lively and 
credible. The murderer’s motive seems plausible; his methods 
rather dubious. Professor Fen, one hopes, will be heard of again: 
unlike so many amateurs, he is never a bore. 

Can it be the influence of Simenon, one wonders? For here is 
a second lively murder story in which the characters are more like 
men than monsters. High Pavement, if it lacks the speed and sparkle 
of the lecherous fly, has a pleasing freshness and charm. The dark 
deed is done before the story opens ; the young woman who tells it, 
having inherited the victim’s money under odd circumstances, is 
herself suspected and subjected to calumny. There are no policemen, 
not even an amateur detective with a flair ; but just a young man who 
happens to be in love with the heiress. The author having got thus 
far, proceeds to build up her story,by lively studies of the victim, a 
rich dominating old lady, her friends and acquaintances in the months 
prior to the crime. The scene is a sedate provincial town in war- 
time. By the remembrance of a trifling incident, the lover discovers 
the murderer’s method ; but finding the culprit is far less simple. 
Their first suspect, instead of running away on receipt of an anony- 
mous letter from the heroine, telling him all is known, goes and 
confides his troubles in her. Then they concentrate on a second 
possibility, the leading actor at the local repertory theatre, and while 
they unearth some very odd things about him, they also find he js 
innocent of murder. The culprit is discovered eventually ; motive 
and method are acceptable, but the characterisation of the criminal 
seems a little thin. 

After two such high-spirited flights Strange Pathway seems 1 
trifle pedestrian. Here again the story is told by the central figure, 
this time a journalist who has risen in his profession. The book opens 
in Wandleham, a South-Western suburb of London, where the hero 
was born in 1888. Slightly reminiscent of the early Wellsian manner, a 
background of domestic peace and plenty is built up of a leisurely age, 
sO prosperous, yet now so remote. Only after the death of his father, 
a professional musician and teacher, does the hero realise that life is 
made up of problems. He drifts into journalism under the influence 
of a friend and is apprenticed to the proprietor of the local paper. 
That period over, he leaves home for a job in the North. His career 
as a newspaperman has spectacular triumphs and failures. He marries 
under very odd conditions and returns to London, where he is 
pushed up and up the ladder of success by the ambitions of a business 
associate. In spite of his happy marriage, he allows himself to drift 
into an affair with his secretary. The peak reached, his descent is 
equally rapid, for soon he has lost his job and his wife dies. He does 
rehabilitate himself to some extent by becoming editor of a provincial 
paper. Growing weary of this, he retires, with a friend of his youth, 
to France, where they are overtaken by war. It is to relieve the 
horrors of captivity that he attempts the recreation of time past. 


No Nightingales in Berkeley Square; but a couple of ghosts 
instead, ex-military men with whom, when they were alive, Queen 
Anne was to have taken tea. Something went wrong somewhere, 
and the ghosts wait impatiently through the centuries for the advent 
of another royal visitor to set them free. Their hopes are raised 
often, and as frequently dashed, until the activities of a Zeppelin 
bring Queen Mary to pay a call at No. 7. Not content with rather 
more than a couple of hundred years to wander about in, the authors 
play tricks on all sorts of people and institutions ; for instance they 
make the first Duchess of Marborough old before her time ; bestow 
extra years and wealthy parents on Thomas Carlyle, while they 
deprive him of credit for the London Library. Highish jinks for all 
who enjoy such fun and games ; though even they may find the pace 
too slow for such furious lengths. Joun Hampson. 
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ACROSS 6. The pet -I found a name for. (7.) 
1. In the squirrel’s ration-book ? 7. “ Take your seats, please! ” (7 









(s. 3 10. Tree which will produce a_ military 
8. Of casks and rostrums. (7 establishment. (5 
9. This adjective is rarely found as a 11. Where it was taught could hardly 
noun nowadays. (8 have been a finishing school. (7 
10. Faint-hearted sweet—the yellow streak, 14. No, I go up to Cupid. 7 
so to speak. (7 18. A one-sided affair of a sort. (5.) 
12. A lot of study precedes this little 19. Land whose people get each a bun 
one, as a rule. (4 (8. 
13. Bees individually pray. (7.) 20. One of Wordsworth’s dancers. (8.) 
15. Shield. (5 21. Hot air. (7 
16. Draw? No, reverse. (6 22. More web. (Anag.) (7.) 
17. Discourage, especially herrings. (s. 25. Just fancy! (6 
22. Try to write something 5 27. County for Reynard to avoid. (¢5.) 
23: A shot with this is silent and harm- 30. Bag short of 14 Ibs. (4.) 
less (6.) 
24. — — a , - contain The SOLUTION TO 
Arabian Nights in duplicate 5 ; “ ‘ a 
26. Country df anne motleasiiiien (7 CROSSWORD No. 261 
28. It’s difficult for him to make’ his . 
works what that implies, on the 7A ES 
y~ 4 alriatalsbelaledslateae 
29. Shy fruit 
31. Rag a drill and it becomes a dance a euiy. 
(8.) ™ OTHE ATEN 
32. The insurance man’s is a risky busi if € 1 8 6 ‘ee 
ness, when he does ' ABBE CHE LO my 
33. A cricket term for a super wake. (4,4 
DOWN 
1. “Sometimes walking not unseen, By A 20] 
—— elms, on hillocks green.” é | 
(Milton.) (8.) g ‘ 
2. “ Majestic though in ruin ’’—in 1s A c! 
Africa. (8.) CORI EN a) 
3. The fish that got away evidently. (4.) \.Biciic ~ 
4 —_ +" national roma (6.) VestTe si 
5. Far from being a synonym for price. € Mc ME eM> Bc Ms BN Bal 
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SOLUTION ON APRIL 7th 


The winner of Crossword No. 261 is T. C. BurGEss, 80, Green 
Lane, Liverpool, 18. 










A Cheshire 
Coxswain 
ae Life-boats and their heroic 

crews are taking their part in the 

war. It has put an extra strain upon 
them. Please make an extra effort to 
supply the funds that maintain the 

National Life-boats. Send us what- 

ever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL - 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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LAMPORT AND HOLT LINE 





SIR PHILIP HALDIN ON AIR TRANSPORT 
POSSIBILITIES 


‘THE annual ordinary 
was held on March 


general meeting of Lamport and Holt Line, Limited, 
16th in London. 

Sir Philip Haldin (chairman ard joint managing directer) said: The 
profits for the year amount to £90,537, which shows a slight reduction 
over that of the previous year. We propose to place £50,000 to depre- 
ciation, and to pay a dividend of 6 per cent., together with a special 
interest bonus of 2 per cent. from insurance recoveries awaiting the 
appropriate time for replacement, which will absorb a total net amount 
of £35,712, leaving a carry-forward of £207,927. Replacement reserve 
has received a further £174,296, from which it cannot be disguised that 
we have experienced the loss of further tonr.age. It will also be observed 
that further payment has been made to builders on account of new 
tonnage building, but which has not yet been delivered. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the first of the two vessels to be built will be ready for service 
very shortly, but the problem of replacement, which I brought to your 
notice last year by the concrete example of the high cost of these two 
vessels, remains in the forefront, and causes us continual anxiety for the 
future. 

AiR DEVELOPMENT. 

You may have recently seen in the Press a reminder that we have 
not been forgetful of the great development of air transport which will 
undoubtedly occur after the war ; in fact, this old-established line is one 
of five shipping companies serving the South American Continent, form- 
ing a group which has already made a start by registering an airways 
company, in which we are taking a financial interest. We, therefore, 
hope before long that this group of five will blaze the trail to that part 
of the world which has benefited so greatly by British capital and British 
enterprise. 

It must be remembered that we have always been interested in the 
South American passenger trade, and only recently we provided special 
suites in our “D” class of ships ; but what we have an especial interest 
in, and have had for ninety-nine years, is the carrying of Post Office 
mail and the highest class of fine goods for our long-established clients 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and in our view it will be that form of 
carriage by air from which we ourselves shall probably benefit the most, 
so you can be certain that your directors will do their utmost to see 
that their trade to South America, which continent we were one of the 
first to serve, will be maintained by services by air, in addition to 
services by sea, provided the former is a practical trading proposition. 

During this year several of our sea-going personnel have again dis- 
tinguished themselves by their courage and have been honoured by 
the King, and we are very proud of them, but there are also officers and 
men who have sacrificed their lives, several of them old and trusted 
friends, and we are saddened by their loss. 


A NOTABLE INVENTION. 


I cannot close without referring to a notable distinction this company 
has gained through the inventive genius of our colleague—Mr. Lowe— 
who has designed and had built a lifeboat of outstanding qualities, the 
chief of which is its exceptional stability and its capacity to guard the 
occupants against heavy weather, cold or heat. Its need has already been 
called for in the case of one of our own vessels, but the little boat 
saved the lives of more than eighty souls. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








LIVERPOOL 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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Shorter Notices 

Peace-Making, 1919. By Harold Nicolson Constable. 10 


THIS is not a new book. When it first appeared, in 1933, ifs merits 

strongly emphasised in these columns. Merely to reprint it in 
1944 would have been worth while, for most of the problems that 
ed in 1919 will have to be faced, and will be 


‘re soived or bung 


solved or bungled again, when another peace has to be made with 
the same enemy. But Mr. Nicolson’s bock has not been merely re- 
princed. It has been reprinted with the addition of a new and most 
valuable introduction, in which the writer points the moral which 
e drew and adorns the tale which he told in his original volume. 
He deduces twelve conclusicns frem the successes and failures of 
the Peace Conference at Paris, and sets them out succinctly and 
mvincingly for the instruction of the peace negotiators of 194?. 
hey cannot be quoted textuaily here, but one at least should be 
njected into the veins of everyone, Minister cr official, on the Altied 
ide who has anything whatever to do with the drafting of the peace: 
‘It is not enouzh for the victorious Powers to agree in advance 


also agree as to 





upon their genera! aims and principles ; they must 
the means by which these aims shall be secured and these principles 
established.” To determine to execute the terms of the treaty un- 
falteringly is almost more important thafi to determine what the 
terms of the treaty shall be. Mr. Nicolson’s twelve points breathe 
realism throughout ; he might well develop them at greater length 
Poth by what is old and by what is new in it his book meets a 
palpable public need at this moment. 
The Art of Growing Old, (Cape. 10s. 6d 
Muts book brings to mind Dr. Johnson’s claim that he was as good 
judge of mutton as any sheep, with the converse it implies: does 
help any, one wonders, in writing a book about old age to have 
turned seventy, except to embarrass the reviewer who feels that 
if he discovers any of the characterist:cs of o!d age in it, it will be 
rather ill-mannered to say so? In the Introduction Mr. Powys 
promises to tell us how to grow old gracefully both for the sake 
of ourselves and the younger people about us; but before the end 
is lost in digressions, of which those on Vivisection, 
the age, are 


By John Cowper Powys. 


this purpose 
the State of the World, and Science as the curse of 
the longest. Perhaps it takes maturity, which has nothing to do 
with years, to-see that there has got to be a coming to terms with 
theinevitable and the acceptances—and rejections—which Meredith 
understood so well. But there is plenty to provide pleasant and 
not too strenuous exercise for the mind: the stress on the im- 
portance of each man’s “life-illusion,” or the suggestion that old 
women are happier than old men because their happiness has always 
yme through what they could see from the head of their own table 
or out of the windows of their rooms; while for men it has lain 
in the moments of relaxation from work# or the idea that the 
zarrulousness of the old is like a boy’s whistling along a dark alley 
to keep his spirits up, and the provision of a rule of life in the 
“Enjoy all and be kind to all”—things that go together, 
more often than traditional moralists allow 


maxim: 


indeed, 











QUITE PROBABLY! 
But it’s not the Bookseller's 
fault. Paper is rationed and 
labour scarce, so the books you 
want are often here today and 
gone tomorrow. No use wait- 
ing for a particular book to 
come back into stock—it may 
take weeks or months. There 
are still plenty of good titles 
on the booksellers’ shelves, so 
do not delay the exchange of 


your Book Tokens. 





EXCHANGE 
BOOK TOKENS 


for books that ARE in stock 


ISSUED BY BOOK TOKENS LIMITED 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
For the activity or quietude of 
seldom at a loss for an explanation 


now tamiliar arguments of weight of money and hidden inflatiog 


markets Stock Exchange n 
Rising prices bring 





Stagnant markets transfer the emphasis to such influences as the 
coming spring offensive, the imminence of the savings drive and 
Budget uncertainties. Since all these three restraints on investment 
and speculation are now operating at once nobody can wonder that 
Moreover, as I have emphasised over and over 
general level of security prices is 9 


turnover is small. 
again in recent months,. the 
high that the scope left for speculative talent is very limited indeed, 
Forward-looking people with available funds and a little pluck wil 
always rise above uncertainties provided the rewards of enterprise 
are reasonably great. The trouble at the moment is that, with few 
exceptions, post-war recovery prospects have been adequately dis. 
counted by the steady rise of the past two and a half years. 


CELANESE WAR FINANCING 

There is usua!ly something unorthcedox in the financial arrange 
ments of the British Celanese, and the latest proposals for meeting 
the cost of a subsidiary engaged on special war work are no excep. 
tion to this rule. When, at the end of 1941, the company undertook 
some special war work, believed to be connected with synthetic 
rubber manufacture, at the Government’s request, the Ministry of 
Supply took up £400,000 of 4 per cent. Debenture stock. This 
was secured on the factory and installations of the new subs‘diary, 
known as Products Development, and the stock was subsequenily 
placed with City houses through the Bank of Eng'and and a leading 
stockbroking firm. Now, it seems, further capital is required and 
another £600,000 of Debenture is to be placed by Morgan, Grenfell 
and Co., the merchant bankers. 

On this occasion, however, the stock takes the form of a 4} per 
cent. Second Mortgage Debenture and in order to simplify matters 
it is proposed to increase by } per cent. the interest rate on the 
original £400,000 and to incorporate this stock with the new 4} per 
cent. issue. What all this implies for the Ordinary shareholders 
of British Celanese only time or an official statement wi!'l show, 
Clearly, the company’s interest bill is being substantially increased, 
and at the moment little is known of the extent of the contribution 
to net earnings which the war-time subsidiary is Lkely to make. 
One needs official guidance on the profit-making potentialities of 
the synthetic rubber project and on the incidence of E.P.T. if 
relation to any net earnings which may be available. Meantime, 
the market may have been over-cynical in making a downward 
adjustment in the price of British Celanese Ordinary shares. 


SELFRIDGES’ POSITION 

Having made a spectacular recovery in 1942, Selfridges Limited 
could not be expected to achieve a futher substantial improvement 
im earnings last year. Trading profits for the year to January 31, 
1944, were, in fact, slightly down at £338,674, against £353,511. 
Taxation absorbed £230,000, against £180,000, but the transfer © 
reserve for future taxation has been reduced by £60,000 to £40,000: 
It has thus been well within the company’s means to maintain 1S 
payment to Selfridge (Ho'dings) at 12} per cent. which has absorbed 
£62,500 net. Income of the Holdings company, in which the 
public is directly interested from the investment standpoint, has risen 
from £49,754 to £63,040. Rather larger sums have been applied 
towards redeeming “A” and “B” Secured Income stock and if 
reducing mortgages, and the carry-forward has been increased from 
£31,131 to £49,743. 

It was not to be expected that there would be any payment on 
the 6 per cent. Preference stock which is in arrears from March 31, 
1939, but the steady improvement both in earnings and the balance- 
sheet position suggests that a resumption of Preference dividends 
should be practicable soon after the end of hostilities. At 23s. ad. 
the 6 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference units, carrying five years 
dividend arrears, are a promising lock-up investment. From the 
more speculative standpo‘nt there should be recovery possibilities 
in the 10 per cent. £1 Cumulative Pre‘erred Ordinary units aroun 
14s. 6d. In this case arrears date back to September 30, 1938. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 











THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





THE 110th annual general meeting of the Bank of Australasia will be 


feld in London on March 3oth. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, 
Mr. C. G. Hamilton, circulated with the report and accounts: 


I hope you will consider the result for the year 1943 as very satisfactory. 
In the two preceding years we had to draw somewhat on the carry 
forward in order to pay the dividend, and last year we brought into 
revenue £20,000 from over-provision for income-tax. In the year under 
review we are not only able to pay the same dividend as last year 
without bringing into revenue anything from income-tax reserves, but 
are able to add over £20,000 to the carry forward. In my opinion 
there is no more satisfactory feature in a balance-sheet than a substantial 
carry forward. 

You may notice in the balance-sheet that we have thought fit to include 
a new factor printed as a separate item, namely, £2,784,273 15s. 7d. 
for contingent credit liabilities, guarantees, &c. It is the custom now for 
banks to include these items in their balance-sheets. They consist mainly 
~~ such .contingent liabilities as credits not all used and outstanding 
balances under guarantees which may never become liabilities. If any 
cf these items do become liabilities there is a counter liability on the 
pert of our customers to meet any such claims. Including these items 
our balance-sheet shows a total of £74,244,914, an increase of £6,396,256 
over the figures of 1942. 


RECORD FIGURE OF DEPOSITS. 

On the liabilities side total deposits have increased by £4,329,514 and 
now stand at the record figure of £56,106,s02. On the assets side, specie, 
bullion, &c., have decreased by £6,831,777. This is a large drop, but 
a not unwelcome one, as it is reflected in expansion of three out 
of-the next four items, all of which produce interest and are readily 
tealisable. Treasury bills, Australian and New Zealand, are £920,000 
higher. Special war-time deposits have reavhed £11,990,000, and show 
an increase for the year of £8,964,000. British Government securities 
show a decrease of £743,841. This decrease was caused by the bank 
having to realise some of the British Government securities in order to 
provide sterling due to the Commonwealth Bank in respect of exchange 
operations. The balance-sheet value of our investments stand well below 
their market value. Advances to customers, usually our most remunera- 
tive source of income, and other accounts show a reduction of £673,487 
to £31,266,739. This reduction is due largely to the lack of a demand 
for accommodation and also to the restriction imposed by the Government 
control. 

The balance-sheet shows that the bank remains in a very strong 
position. About 43 per cent. of our deposits are fixed for periods up 
to two years and therefore do not constitute an immediate liability. As 
security for the remaining 57 per cent. of our deposits which are an 
immediate liability we hold considerably over 100 per cent. in cash in 
hand, Treasury bills, special war-time deposits with the Commonwealth 
Bank and Government securities. . 
were presented we have closed a number of 
our branches and agencies under the rationalisation of banking scheme 
in order to release manpower for national service. 822 of our staff are 
in the Forces. We deeply regret to say that war casualties now include 
33 men who have lost their lives, 10 missing and 26 known to be prisoners 
of war. We extend our deepest sympathy to their relatives in their 
distress. 

The British Government’s agreement to purchase the whole of the 
Australian and New Zealand wool clip for the duration of the war and 
one year thereafter has placed the weol industry on a stable basis for that 
period, subject, of course, to there being no substantial increased costs 
of producton. 


Since the last accounts 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK. 


As regards the genera! outlook in Australia and New Zealand, the 
position has immensely improved by the removal of practically any 
danger of the invasion of either of these Dominions by Japan, who must 
now be bitterly regretting ber piratical actions. Australia and New 
Zealand are to be congratulated on the spleridid and successful efforts 
they have made with the immense assistance of the forces of the U.S.A. 
in bringing about this happy result. 


It seems to me highly probable that after the war Australia and New 
Zealand will, besides enlarging their preseat industries, try to develop 
Many new ones. If my view is correct, this bank is, and will be, in a 
position to give most valuable financial assistance and advice in helping 
to promote such developments. 


Weletisas 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





THE FINANCE OF POST-WAR INDUSTRY 





SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 





THE annual general meeting of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution will be held at the head office, 196 Strand, 
London, W.C., on March 29th. 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Sir Ernest J. P. 
Benn, Bart., circulated with the report and accounts: 

The one hundred and third report and balance-sheet discloses .a big 
rise in our holding of Government securities and a satisfactory reduction 
in the expense ratio. The claims by death are given in total, but 
members will be interested to knew that claims from war deaths, after 
four and a half years of total war, still fall short of those suffered in 
1914-18, and that our general mortality experience in the year has been 
highly satisfactory. 

Your assets are still entered in your 
except in the case of new or changed investments. We continue for yet 
another year to ignore the large paper appreciation in the value of 
securities brought about by the cheap money policy. Nineteen fourty-four 
is the second war-time valuation year, and it is surely permissible to hope 
that by its end we may be able to see rather more clearly the future 
trend of values and decide how far any of this paper profit may be 
taken into consideration. Investments in a devastated world will require 
to be made with great caution, but it may help the world, as well as 
bring pleasure to ourselves. to contemplate a future in which overseas 
investment will act as the acid test of the quality of peace and goodwill. 


balance-sheet at 1938 values, 


NEw BUSINESS. 

Our figures of new business follow the trend of the market and are 
better than last year. Our improvement is rather above the average, 
although we are among the most conservative of life offices. We have, 
for instance, resolutely ‘Tefused new policies to cover the civilian war risk 
and yet a million and three-quarters of new busin:ss has come to us, all 
of it of the highes: class, carefully scrutinised by your skilful officials. 
I attribute our leading position, even in these war days, to the fact 
that we sell “security,” and in the estimation of the insuring public 
there is no higher grade of that commodity than this old institution can 
provide. Our policies range from £100 to ‘ery large sums, but it is 
the quality rather than the amount that matters, and we always give the 
same careful consideration to all applicants for membership whatever their 
social or financial status. 


FINANCING INDUSTRY. 


Our great bankers in their annual speeches were all at pains to show 
how the banks are making preparations to finance the turnover of industry 
from war to peace conditions. I would like to add a footnote from the 
insurance market, for the bankers can only modify, they cannot change, 
the first rule of banking, to lend on short term and to maintain a high 
degree of liquidity. By distinction a life assurance fund aims at lending 
on long term, and we therefore provide a supplementary service likely 
in some cases to be suited even better to the needs of the industrialist. 

By keeping our money in the banks, instead of in our pockets or our 
stockings, each of us can help to lessen the risk of inflation and also 
help to provide, through the banks, the tcsources upon which both 
Government and industry must rely. This argument can also be extended 
to cover the insurance market. After the war the temptation to spend 
will accentuate the danger of a boom and the risk of a subsequent slump. 
The national good will be served by all those who have the wisdom 
to defer their spending until the tendency to boom and boom prices 
has evaporated—and life assurance is the very highest form of deferred 
spending. The benefit is national as well as personal, for a premium 
paid to an insurance office, like a deposit in a bank, adds to those large 
accumulations of resources without which mucn necessary reconstruction 
cannot proceed. I therefore ask the public to be more “ insurance- 
minded.” 

PLANNING. 

Every morning brings forth another suggestion for the re-planning of 
some detail of our home or business lives ; indeed, the arranging of other 
people’s affairs may be said to be the fashionable modern occupation. 
‘There has thus been a broadening of the public mind, not always accom- 
panied by the needful increase in depth. When everything has been re- 
planned it will be for the public to decide whether the. complications 
of control are likely to prove less chaetic than the inescapable confusion 
of freedom. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
C= COMPANY and a pleasant 
after-dinner King Six Cigar 
more than makes up for short 
rations cing Six Cigars are Is 
each and an excellent smoke for 
the money. 
PERSONAL 
‘ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watxer’s Screntiric TuRNING AND TAILORING WoRKs 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
LL THE FAMILY will welcome BERMALINE 
i BREAD It is very delicious, nutritious and easily 


Restores energy 


digested. Makes appetising sandwiches. 
Fairley 


Improves health. Ask Baker or write BERMALINE 
Street, Glasgow. S.W.1 

POOKSELLER, experienced, good reading knowledge 
lover of books, desires 


ID of French, German, Spanish 
artnership, responsible post, or to buy business.— 
— No. 122. 
»}URNT torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
>) wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 


Menvers, Lrp.. 73, New Pond Street, W.1 
‘ANCER SUFFERER (55 44).—Poor widow, son just 
( called up, needs help with cost of maintenance im 


home Please help Jewellery gratefully received.— 
Natrona Socrery ror Cancer Rewer, 2(S) Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 

writes a user They 


ot 


*LOCHES WORK MIRACLES 
( double your crops, save week 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round 


growing tme, 
Send for List.— 


Cuast Lrpo., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 

)' T'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 's ‘earned 'n 
] twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first esson to S. R. Dutton o2 Grea’ Russell St., W.C.1 


| ATS OFF TO GUY'S '!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
If you have any to spare, please will you 
Apprat. SECRETARY 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 
with the ereat English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc Reduced fees 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JourNatism, 57, Gordon Square. W.C.1 Mus. 4574 
ADY—Aged 52, sole income £61 per annum. Rent 
l, 106 per week. Prevented by ill-health from re- 
taining posts Please help until regular grant can be 
given Case 257 Appeal “S."" DtstresseD GENTLE- 
POLK’S AID 
carbon 


AssociaTION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFariane (C.), 
‘The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
‘ redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.r1. 
] pIPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, have your 
old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, scraped and 
renovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe 
(any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity Foul pipes 
injure health Also al! REPAIRS. new mouthpieces, 
etc.—ASTLEYS OF 10)? TERMYN STREET. S.W.1. 
Briar Pipe Specialists 
> ) —Many are the humane calls made upon 
1.4 . | I e the good in heart Few benefactions, 
however, have such profound results as those given or 
bequeathed to THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 
(free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 
w! AIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you 
‘ and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed Average cost £9 Details 1d. stamp. 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
QYBII RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
. Dramatic Agents 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
YB RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
«» 17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. 
T= LONG spells Aarmony unending, 
Smokers enjoy its perfect blending 
rg WEEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7 - and 2 
yard.—-Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
Hawick, Scotland 
| * §.S.R.—Books in Russian and English; subscription 
lending library For terms apply THe LIBRARIAN 
Society for Cultural Relations with the U-.S.S.R., 
98 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Ww ATCHES WANTED.—New 
Order. Top prices paid 
return.—KAY’S (SN 


wartime purposes 
send them to THF 


coupons per 
I WEEDS, 


Old, Disused, Out of 
Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by 19 Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester 
\ "RITE FOR 

REGENT INSTITUTE 


PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 

YEDFORD SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1944. 

>» £100—£30 p.a Also the “ Tancred”’ Scholar- 
ship £80 p.a., open pro hac vice. Application to the HEaD 
MASTER 

»yLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 

> amination, May 29th, 
£100 per annum. One Music 
Particuars and Ertry 


Open Scholarship Ex- 
1944. Five Scholarships of 
Scholarship of £50 per 
Forms from the HEAp- 





MARCH 


SPECTATOR, 2 4, 








<ERFOOTS 
KER 
PHARMACEUTICALS 

embody the manufacturing 

experience of over 80 years 

VAPEX 
relieves Colds 
CALCIUM-D 
for Calcium Deficiency 
COMPRESSED DRUGS 
Tablets of every description 


MEDICATED PASTILLES 


for Throat and Chest Affections 


Civilian supplies strictly limited. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - 


Lancashire 








\o—_ 











Se 
all 


aw 


May 23rd, 24th and 25th, 1944 


MASTER'S SECRETARY, Bryanston School, Blandford, Dorset 


Oak Hill 
Cranleigh 
music 
Redhurst, Cranleigh 


Fi 


importance 


co 


Heath House 


B 


instalments.—Pros 
Dept 


M War-time Address 


and Ministerial Exhibitions, the values of w, 
£40 to £100, will be held on June 8 


m 


Bursaries 


circumstances. For full particulars apply to the HeEap- 
MASTER 
r rRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 

Bucks. Fulmer 256 

} eer ~ NOW and be prepared to play your part im 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 


— 


TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey 


YRYANSTON SCHOOL, BLANDFORD, DORSET 
» Seven Scholarships, £80 to £30 (including a Music 
holarship of £40 and to boys of good character and 
-round ability, three Bursaries £60 to £20, will be 
arded on the results of an examination to be held on 
be obtained the Heap- 


Further particulars may from 


»}URGESS HILL SCHOOL will open in Sept.a senior 
) branch for day children from 9-18, at 11, 12 and 13 
Park, N.W.3. Boarders 5-11 plus remain at 

High standard academic subjects, art and 


Enquiries for both schools to THE SECRETARY, 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE— 
Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab. 
training leading to work of national 
now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
untry house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire 


| AMPSTFAD 
Principal 


rst-cl.ss London 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric. Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ 
Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas Moderate Fees 
ectus trom C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 


CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 


es Ss C H O 
St. Bees, Cumberland 
for Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
ich range from 
, 9, 10. The examination 
at the candidate’s own school. Several 
£30 to £75 are also available in special 


1," 


oO L* 


The annual examination 


taken 
from 


ay be 


Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 


Egham 241). 








BRAIN POWER 


“YOUR MIND AND HOW [0 USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. Write today for free 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 


1944 








(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 














CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
direction of Mrs. Eglintog 


rsona 


f'nder the pe 


Adams \ fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
sarby Golf and Riding Cocktail Lounge. Aj 
weather tennis court. Lift. Central heating 





roughout 











APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relat, 
> a womar whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
ipplies 
‘oie EDUCATION COMMITTER 


SERVICE OF YOUTH 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED from MEN o& 
WOMEN for appointmen: as YOUTH ORGANISER, 
-acant Owing to the death of the previous holder of the pos, 
Salary £340 x £15 to £400 per annum, plus war bongs 
amounting to £45 10s. for a man, or £36 8s. for a womap 
Commencing salary in accordance with experience and 
qualifications The appointmeni is superannuabie under 
the Local Government Superannuation Act and will bh 
subject to such conditions of service as may from time to 
time be laid down by the Local Education Authority 

Appiicants must possess organising ability and should 
nave practical experience of social work among young 
peopie and work in the service of youth Special! training 
at courses for youth work might be considered an advantage. 

Further particulars may be obtained, if desired, from th 
indersigned, to whom applications must be sent not later 
than Saturday, the Ist April, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimon:als. No form ot application 
will be issued 

Canvassing in any torm will disqualify. 

j. T. its. 


Acting Secretary tor Education. 

Tower House, Ipswich 

AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 

The President and Feilows of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
invite applications for the appointment of Headmaster of 
this Direct Grant Boarding and Day School of 300 boy. 

Applicants must be prepared to take up the duties in 
September next 

The salary is at the rate of £900 per annum, subject to 
superannuation deductions, with residence in the boarding 
house, free of rent and rates 

Applications, with testimonials and references, must be 
lodged before May Ist next with the Dean or Drvinny, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from whom forms of entry 
may be obtained 
i ies QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


CHAIR OF FRENCH. 

The Senate intends to proceed to the appointment of 
a Professor of French in the University The ] 
attached to the office is £900 per annum with £100 supple- 
ment from the Fee Fund and non-contributory pension. 
Applicants should be graduates of a British or Dominion 
University. They are requested to submit their applications 
and testimonials (if possible six copies of each) tw 
undersigned so as to reach the University not later than 
3lst December, 1944. The inability of any Candidate, 
who may be engaged on National Service, to take up the 
duties of the Chair until released from such service will 
not in any way prejudice his application 
: RicHARD H. HunreR, Secretary. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 
To Tyneside Council of Social Service invites ap 

plication from qualified woman to undertake family 

case work in Jarrow and Hebburn, and to supervise Jarrow 
Citizens Advice Bureau. Salary £250, plus 5 per cent 
war bonus.—Further particulars from Drrector, 17 Ellison 
Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 

*NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DIRECTOR OF EXTRA -MURAL STUDIES. 
of Director of 
per annum, 
1944 


Applications are invited for the post 
Extra Mural Studies at a salary of £1,100 
the appointment to date from the Ist October, 
Further particulars of the appointment may be o 
from the undersigned, to whom applications must be 
submitted on or before the 22nd April 

>. G. Burton, Secretary 


¢ 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


—— 








CINEMA AND THEATRE 
CADEMY, OXFORD STREET (Ger. 2981 
f Duvivier’s HEART OF A NATION (U), Raimu, 
Michele Morgan, and DANGER AREA (VU). 
kK VENING THEATRE SCHOOL.—“ The Theatre 4s 


4 an Art.’ Speech and Stage Technique, Acung, 
Writing. New term May Ist. Details trom ZABETH 
(Museum 7379). 


Dutton, 92 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


EXHIBITION 
SADLER. Collection of Prints by 
\ famous Artists. British and Foreign and —“ 
Paintings by IVON HITCHENS. LE&IcesTER GALLERIE 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


ICHAEL E. 








annum E 
MASTER, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Inclusive Fees £144. 
= 2 > I Press, Lip 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y Post Office, Dec 3, 1896 Piinted in Great Britain by St. Crements ae 1944 
Portugal St., Kingsway, A.¢ and published by Tue Srectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St, London, W.C.1.—Friday, ‘March <4, 1744 
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